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Close of the Volume. 





THE present namber completes the current vol- 
ume of the Cultivator, making the sixth of the new 
series, and the sixteenth from the commencement. 
The work has been so long established, and the 
public have been so familiar with its character, 
that it seems unnecessary to expatiate on this point. 

The year which is just closing, has brought with 
it satisfactory evidence of proGREss in the ‘‘ art of 
arts;’? and we may confidently say, that at no for- 
mer period has the world at large been so tho- 
roughly impressed with the paramount importance 
of those pursuits, from which the food and clothing 
of the human race is derived. At no former period 
has so large an amount of practical, mental talent 
been devoted to the encouragement of the great in- 
terest of agriculture, and to the examination of the 
principles which form its foundation. The farmers 
of our own country are awakened; and having dis- 
covered the importance of their position in the 
frame-work of society, they are resolved on pos- 
sessing the intelligence which shall enable them to 
discharge their civil and political duties with honor 
to themselves. In relation, also, to the practice 
of their vocation, a large proportion of the class 
have become convinced that ‘‘ knowledge is power.”’ 
Hence the greatly increased spirit of inquiry. The 
bugbear of ‘‘ book-farming’’ has lost its terrors; 
men have the courage to read; by an enlarged 
course of reading, and a habit of observation, they 
are enabled to discriminate and apply understand- 
ingly and profitably. To extend the means of 
knowledge, to inculcate correct theory and sound 


practice, to furnish useful ideas and suggestions, 
has ever been, and will continue to be the aim of 


this journal. , 

We shall enter on our next volume with increased 
facilities for carrying out the design of the work, and 
have made arrangements which we think will impart 
to our pages additional interest and value. Among 
the most important of these, we have the satisfac- 
tion to announce that Prof. Norton, of Yale Col- 
lege, will furnish a series of articles on the Science 
and Practice of Agriculture. Prof. N. is already 
so well known to our readers, that it is unnecessary 


for us to commend him for the sound, practical com- 














mon sense which he brings to bear on this sab- 


ject. 

We embrace this opportunity to renew the ex- 
pression of our hearty thanks to our numerous Cor. 
RESPONDENTS, in every section of the country, for 
their very liberal contributions to our pages, show- 
ing the results of their practice and observation, by 
which we have been enabled to garner up a store- 
house of facts and suggestions of immense yalue to 
the farmer,—to our AGENTs, and PosTMASTERS 
generally, for their persevering and successful ef- 
forts to promote the circulation of our journal—ef. 
forts made too, in most instances, without other 
reward than that which ar‘ses from a consciousness 
of having done what they could to dissipate existing 
prejudices, by causing those whom they have in- 
duced to become subscribers, to READ, REFLECT, and 
ACT intelligently. 

As the annual subscription of our work is too 
small to admit of our keeping accounts with indi- 
vidual subscribers, we are compelled to continue 
our practice of discontinuing all subscriptions at 
the end of the year; and hence the necessity of an 
annual appeal to the friends of ‘‘ The Cultivator,” 
to renew their efforts to promote its circulation. 
We have prepared a PrcrortaLt CuLTivaTor, con- 
taining more than Onz Hunprep ENGRAVINGS, a 
copy of which will be sent to every subscriber to 
our next volume. We shall also send a copy of it, 
with this number, to each of our Agents,—believing 
that by its exhibition many will be induced to sub- 
scribe, in order to obtain this beautiful sheet, whieh 
is intended as a NEW-YEAR’S PRESENT for all our 
subseribers for 1850. 

As aninducement to greater exertion on the part 
of those disposed to, act as Agents, the following 
Premiums will be paid, in Books, or in Implements 
or Seeds from the Albany Agricultural Warehouse, 
to those who send us the largest lists of subsert 
bers for our next volume: 


1. To the one who shall send us the largest number of subscribers 
to the Contivator for 1850, with the pay in advance, at the clab 
price of 67 ceuts each, previous to the 20th of March next, the sum of 
PIETY DOLLARS. 

2. To the one sending us the next largest number, the sum of 
FORTY DOLLARS. 

3. To the one sending us the next largest number, the sum of 
THIRTY DOLLARS. 

4. For the next largest list, the sum of TWENTY DOLLARS 

5. For the next largest list, TEN DOLLARS. 

6. For the Five next largest lists, each FIVE: DOLLARS. 

7. For the Ten next largest lists. each THREE DOLLARS 

8. A copy of ‘Thomas’ * American Froit CuLturist,” price one 
dollar—a very valuable work, just published—to every Agent who 
sends us Fifteen subscribers and $10, and who does not obtain one 
of the above prizes. LUTHER TUCKER 
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National Board of Agriculture. 





Epitors oF THE CuLTiyATOR—I recently pre- 
pared a paper for The Cultivator, upon the sub- 
ject of the establishment, in the National Depart- 
ment of the Interior at Washington, of a Bureau 
of Agriculture, for the Promotion of the great in- 
terest of Agricultural Improvement, in this Union. 
I submitted my communication to the consideration 
of a few friends, who advised me to lay the matter 
before the Legislature of Vermont, now in session, 
for their approbation and recommendation to the 
General Government. I did so; I am happy to in- 
form you that it met with universal favor. The 
paper has assumed the form of the following Re- 
port, which, together with the accompanying Re- 
solutions, were passed by the General Assembly of 
Vermont, as you will see below. F. Horsroox. 
Montpelier, Vt., Oct. 18, 1849. 





Report. 

The founders of our government were desirous 
fot the organization of a Home Department, devo- 
ted to the fostering and encouragement of Agricul- 
ture, and other Industrial Arts; but it seems that 
for want of proper persons to organize and manage 
such a Department, it was laid aside. 

At a later period, Washington recommended an 
organization, entitled ‘* A Home Department of 
Agriculture.” His conceptions upon this subject, 
—like everything else emanating from his practical 
far-seeing mind,—are exactly to the purpose, com- 
prehending, more or less directly, about all that 
need be said in its favor. They are as follows:— 





‘¢ Tt will not be doubted that with reference ei- 
ther to individual or national welfare, Agriculture 
is of primary importance. In proportion as na- 
tions advance in population, and other tireumstan- 
oes of maturity, this truth becomes more apparent, 
and renders the cultivation of the soil more and 
more an object of public patronage. Institutions 
for promoting it grow up, supported by the public 
purse, and to what object can it be dedicated with 
greater propriety ? Among the means which have 
been employed to this end, none have been attend- 
ed with greater success than the establishment of 


Boards, composed of proper characters, charged | 


with collecting and diffusing information, and ena- 
bled by premiums and small pecuniary aid, to en- 
courage and assist a spirit of discovery ee 
provement, by stimulating to enterprise aud expe- 
riment, and by drawing to a common centre, the re- 
sults every where, of individual skill and observa- 
tion, and by spreading them thence over the whole 
nation. Experience has accordingly shown, that 
they are very cheap instruments of immense na- 
tional benetits.”’ 

The methods of agriculture pursued by our fa- 
thers, in a new country, with a virgin soil and a 
sparse population, were, perhaps, necessarily rude 


aud improvident; but with a rapid, and unprece- | 


donated increase of population, improvements in til- 
lage have not advanced with corresponding steps, 
ec generally speaking, been of long standing. By 
no rnore than a-half century of bad cultivation the 
vail of the older States has become either entirely 
reo down or greatly impoverished of fertility; and 
iasects, blights, noxous weeds, &e., the usual at- 
tendants ef imperfect tillage, have inereased and 
become aceumiulated to an slarming extent. 

But the evil does not stop here. Too many of 
our intelligent, enterprising young men,—observing 
the sad eondition of the soil, and trained to false 
impressions ,-—suppose that the agricultural profes. 











sion, instead of being an open field for the efforts 
of science to improve, is but an arena, fit only to be 
occupied by the illiterate and unenterprising, under 
the guidance of blind tradition. They accordingly 
press in masses into other callings, filling them to 
overflowing, and leaving the ‘‘ Art of Arts,’’ to 
its fate. 

The same process of deteriorajion which has been 
so nearly completed in the Atlantic States, is now 
going on at the West. Although nature, by a long 
and a most liberal process, has endowed the lands 
of that section with a fertility elsewhere unknown, 
still they can be impoverished by the hand of man. 
The gradation to the same climax which has ob- 
tained in the older States may be slower, yet, in 
the nature of things, it must be sure. Many of the 
occupants of those now generous soils, under the 
same mistaken impression that they are inexhausti- 
ble, which possessed the first settlers of the more 
fertile tracts of the Eastern States, will probably 
live long enough to find that, under a constantly 
depleting and careless husbandry, what has been 
done can be done again.—These remarks are of 
course subject to exceptions; but they are still 
quite too generally true. 

While this rapid destruction of fertility has been 
going on among us, several of the States of Europe 
have been as rapidly advancing in productiveness. 
There, Agriculture is fostered and encouraged by 
Government; men of the first attainments, and in 
the highest walks of life, devote their time and ta- 
lents to its improvement; the lights of several sci- 
ences have been shed upon it; lands, under the ecul- 
tivation of ages previous, have been so changed 
within sixty or seventy years past, by a judicious 
rotation of crops, and asystem of manuring adapt- 
ed to the soil and the crop, as to increase three- 
fold in productiveness; thousands of acres of wet 
lands, heretofore of little or no value, have been 
drained, and are now under profitable cultivation ; 
agricultural schools and colleges have been estab- 
lished; and the breeding of agricultural animals has 
been carried to so high perfection in England and 
Scotland, that any other breeds in the known world 
may be improved by a cross with them. 

It may be said that snch high cultivation cannot 
be profitable here. Neither can we afford to pur- 
sue our exhausting system of cultivation much fur- 
ther; for the decreased and decreasing crops will 
not remunerate our labor. If the state of things 
in our country will not warrant high farming, to 


| the extent to which it is now carried in the coun- 
| < A e 
tries spoken of, we certainly are warranted in the 


employment of far more enlightened and correct 
principles of tillage than are now common. 

It has been well said, that ‘‘ a prosperous agri- 
cultural district is not without patriots to defend 
it;’’ and it is undoubtedly true, that a high state 
of intelligence and scientific knowledge among our 
farmers, would conduce, more than anything else, 
to the stability and perpetuity of our Repnblic, and 
to the rapid and full development of its vast agri- 
cultural capabilities. We may truly say, in this con- 
nection, that ‘‘ every accession which man gains te 
his knowledge, is also an accession to his power; 
and extends the limits of his empire over the world 
which he inhabits.”’ 

About three-fourths of the population of our 
country are engaged in tilling the soil. Legislation 
to promote the prosperity of this interest, directly 
benefits the greater portion of the people; and in- 
directly, but not less surely, the remainder also. 
Now our legislators and others have not been want 
ing heretofore in eulogy upon the antiquity, digni- 
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ty, importance and pleasures of agriculture; but 
where has been that fostering care which would 
seek to encourage and promote it? Where have 
the farmers been who would demand for the culti- 
vation of the soil, that conspicuous place to which 
it is so justly entitled? 

But we are happy to observe that an improved 
sentiment is becoming prevalent. That ‘‘ Agricul- 
ture ts of primary importance;”’ that our nation 
has already ‘‘ advanced in population and other 
circumstances of maturity,’’ to that position which 
‘“ renders the cultivation of the soil an object of 
public patronage ;’’ that there is no ‘‘ object to 
which it can be dedicated with greater propriety ;’’ 
—these truths are gradually making their way into 
the minds of intelligent, thinking men. 


We have, at length, a Home Department; and 
the question presents itself—Can it, and will it do 
anything for Agriculture? It can, and we trust 
that it will. The politicians may seek to make it 
an instrument for the furtherance of party; and 
with the bug-bear of constitutional objections, they 
may tell us that nothing can be done for Agricul- 
ture under this Department. But let the farmers, 
moving in a mass, call loudly for a Bureau of Ag- 
riculture, with proper and suitable patronage from 
the Government. Let it be managed by “‘ proper 
characters,” selected with reference to their fit- 
ness for, and devotion to promoting agriculture. 
They should be men above political contamination ; 
and having a love of science for its own sake; and 
keeping constantly in view the one great object 
which they were placed there to promote, they 
would not be induced to give up to party what was 
meant for mankind. 

A Board of Agriculture, thus ‘‘ composed of 
proper characters, charged with collecting and dif- 
fusing information, and enabled by premiums and 
small pecuniary aid, to encourage and assist a spi- 
rit of discovery and improvement, by stimulating to 
enterprise and experiment, and by drawing to a 
common centre, the results, everywhere, of indivi- 
dual skill and observation, and by spreading them 
thence over the whole nation,’’ would soon be found 
to be ‘‘ a very cheap instrument of immense nation- 
al benefits.’’ 

1. This Board might be in correspondence with 
scientific men in all parts of our country, and with 
Boards of Agriculture in all foreign countries,— 
thus drawing to a common centre, and from thence 
spreading broadcast over the land, all new facts 
and improvements of utility, all valuable sugges- 
tions, derived from the improvement and new lights 
of the various natural sciences which are intimate- 
ly alled to Agriculture. 

2. Proper premiums might perhaps be offered to 
stimulate ingenuity, in the invention and production 
the most valuable farm implements and machines; 
and by awarding to those which, upon proper test, 
were found best to answer a desired purpose, com- 
petition, and an ambition to excel, would be exci- 
ted to the highest degree. 

3. Persons in the employment of our governmem 


‘ 


abroad, might be directed to collect and transmit | 


to the Department, those new or improved seeds, 


fruits, plants, animals, implements, &e., which | 


were deemed desirable. As it would be part of the 
business of this Board, to institute extensive inqui- 
ries into the utility of introducing, for cultivation 
among us, the various valuable productions of oth- 














er countries; and as the great range of latitude, of | 


soil and climate, which our country embraces, un- 
doubtedly admits of cultivating the products of al- 
most every other country; we may reasonably sup- 


pose that a proper effort, in this direction alone, 
would be attended with very important results. 

4. Premiums might be oifered for the most able 
essays and the most satisfactory experiments to 


| elucidate vexed questions and undeveloped princi- 


ples in Agriculture—if deemed proper and desirable. 

5. Extensive inquiries might be instituted, into 
the habits of Insects troublesome to cultivation, 
and the best method to exterminate them, or pre- 
vent their ravages. As the nation ‘‘ advances in 
population, and other circumstances of maturity,’’ 
it becomes more and more an object, pecuniarily, 
with our cultivators, to raise many sorts of fruits, 
and tender plants, comparatively unimportant at an 
earlier period. Now it is a fair estimate that one. 
half the productions of man, of this description, 
go to feed the insect world. Indeed, of some sorts, 
in some seasons, they take the whole. The subjeot 
of Entomology is vast and inexhaustible; it requires 
such extensive, and yet particularly minute and of. 
ten microscopic investigations, that the efforts of 
ordinary associations of men can avail but little. 
But it is believed that a National Board of Agri. 
culture would have resources, peculiar to itself, that 
might effect important results. Its inquiries might 
be very extensive, drawing in contributions from 
individuals and societies, in every quarter, the sum 
total of which would be highly useful. 

6. The various state and county societies through. 
out the land, might be in correspondence with the 
Department,—thus receiving and imparting infos. 
mation upon these and other subjects. 

In short, in a hundred ways, such an organiza- 
tion might forward the great interests of Agricul- 
ture. Indeed, we may conclude, that no other es 
tablishment could parallel this, as a promoter of 
the interests, not exclusively of either section, but 
of the whole country. 

The advocates for this movement may, by some, 
be called enthusiasts. They are so; for the magni- 
tude and importance of the thing very properly 
awakens them to enthusiasm. It is right that our 
own State of Vermont should be a foremost, a zea- 
lous pioneer in this business. Our people are an 
agricultural people; and they are awake to those 
measures which will foster and promote this com. 
manding interest. Other States will join us in en- 
deavoring to form an organization so desirable; 
and thus the great sentiment of Washington, that 
‘‘ the power of the nation alone can carry out their 
high thought,”’ will be realized. 

1. Resolved, That the Genera] Assembly of Ver- 
mont earnestly recommend the establishment of a 
Bureau of Agriculture, in the Department of the 
Interior at Washington, whose province it shall be 
to superintend and promote the great interest of 
Agricultural Imprevement in the Nation. 

2. Resolved, That the Governor is requested to 
transmit a copy of the foregoing Resolutions, and 
of the accompanying Report, to the President of 
the United States, to the Secretary of the Depart. 
ment of the Interior, to the Governor of each State 
of the Union, and to each of our Senators and Re- 
presentatives in Congress, to the end that the at- 
tention of Congress, and of the several State Le. 
gislatures, may be properly invited to the proposi- 
tions embraced therein. 

3. Resolved, That the Senators and Representa. 
tives of this State, in the Congress of the United 
States, are hereby requested to use their influence 
to procure the necessary legislation, by Congress, 
for the speedy establishment, on a firm and perma. 
nent basis, of a Bureau of Agriculture, as suggest. 
ed in the first foregoing Resolution. 
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Agricultural Notes. 





Farming, &c., in Oneida County. 





After the close of the Oneida County Fair, we had 
an opportunity of calling on several of the farmers 
and horticulturists of that section. We regret, how- 
ever, that ill health rendered our examinations much 
less extensive than we had designed. 

The settlement of this county was commenced about 
sixty years since, though the principal advance has 
been made since the beginning of the present century. 
Previous to the revolutionary war, it was chiefly a 
dense wilderness, where civilized man had no abiding 
place, except at a few fortified stations. Now, it 
has a population of about 100,000. This great 
change has taken place within the observation of ma- 
ny who still live to express their astonishment and 
admiration at what their eyes have witnessed. 

By the kindness of Mr. E. B. Lucas, we were in- 
troduced to several gentlemen at Clinton. This neigh- 
borhood has long been noted for its apple-orchards. 
In fact, before the country came into the possession of 
the Whites, the Oneida tribe of Indians planted many 
trees in the neighborhood of their villages. We were 
informed by Ina S. Hirencock Esq., of Oneida Cas- 
tle, that these people had at one period upwards of 
200 acres of land devoted to apple trees, and that 
the first settlers were in the habit of obtaining their 
apples and cider from the ‘‘ Indian orchards.’”’? Rey. 
Mr. Kirk LAND, an early missionary among the Onei- 
das, planted a large orchard on the fine farm near 
Clinton, where he finally located himself. Many of 
the trees are still in a productive state. 

The first settlers here, who came principally from 
the New-England states, soon discovered the favora- 


ble nature of the soil for the production of fruit, and | 


propagated, extensively, the best varieties of apples 
and pears then known. Many years did not pass be- 
fore the products of their orchards constituted an im- 
portant part of the income of many farmers. ‘The 
once celebrated ‘‘ Goodsell orchard,’’ has produced, 
we were told, upwards of $1000 worth of apples in 
a year. Mr. G. Burrer, who is well acquainted 
with the apple-trade, states that 15,000 barrels of 


winter apples have been shipped from this place in one | 


ear. 

g The first orchards here were planted mostly on the 
alluvial lands along the Oriskany creek, and though 
they succeeded well, it has since been ascertained 
that the sides of the hills or ridges, where the subsoil 
is not surcharged with water, are as good for trees of 
adl kinds as the alluvions. Not only apples and pears, 
but plums, peaches and grapes, fiourish well here. 
Mr. Lucas showed us several kinds of peaches, one 
of which, a yellow-fleshed seedling, which originated 
in his garden, is a good variety, (pronounced so by all 
who have examined it,) and will probably come into 
extensive cultivation in this section. Mr. L. has a 
fine young orchard of pears, mostly on quince stocks, 
which appear healthy, and will doubtless soon give a 
good return for the attention bestowed on them. 

Mr. GeorGE PARKER is giving considerable atten- 
ven to the culture of fruits. He showed us beautiful 
upecimens of the Bartlett, and other ehoice varieties 
af the pear, very fine epples—the Sapson, (or Sops- 
of-Wine,) Baldwin, Hubbardston-Nonsuch, and oth- 
ers—and several kinds of grapes. 

Mr. Joun C. Hastines has been aetively engaged 
in' horticulture for several years—has established a 
nursery here, and has been instrumental in dissemina- 
Wing a taste for the culture of fruits. For the pur- 
posd of testing varieties, he has had access to the 








fine garden and grounds of his father, Dr. Hasrines, 
where he has fruited many new kinds of pears, ap- 
ples, &c. In this garden he showed us a White 
Doyenne (Virgalieu) pear tree, the fruit from which, 
in 1847, sold for over fifty dollars. Mr. H. showed 
us a handsome specimen of Stevens’ Genesee pear. 
It a large and good kind. He had, also, many es- 
teemed varieties in various stages of ripeness. He 
has made many trials in cultivating different kinds of 
grapes, in the open air. He finds the Isabella and 
Catawba rather uncertain in ripening, without pro- 
tection, though they bear abundantly, and the same 
may be said of several imported kinds. He has tried 
many of our northern native grapes, and has more 
kinds of these than we have before found in any col- 
lection. Some of them are decidedly good, particu- 
larly a variety called the Clinton grape. He receiv- 
ed the first preminm at the last State Fair, for the 
best collection of native grapes. Mr. H. intends to 
raise vines from the seed of different kinds, in order 
to test the results of hybridization. 

From Clinton, we went to Waterville, in the south 
part of Oneida county. This is a thriving place, and 
is becoming of considerable importance for its man- 
ufactures. We could not take particular notes in re- 
ference to the different branches of business; but by 
the politeness of Mr. 8S. J. Goopwin, were favored 
with a general view of the town and vicinity. Mr. 
G. is engaged in making woolen cloths. The facto- 
ry—(that of Messrs. Bacon & GoopwiNn)—uses 
120,000 Ibs. of wool annually. 

We called for a short time, on Mr CHArtEs PAL- 
MER. We first took a glance at his fruit garden 
where he showed us many fine kinds of pears—seve- 
ral on quince stocks—and all in a healthy and flour- 
ishing condition. Here was also, a choice collection 
of plums. The varieties not out of season, were in 
great perfection, both as to appearance and quality. 
Several trees of Coe’s Golden Drop were heavily 
loaded. A tree of the Blue Imperatrice made a 
splendid appearance, being filled to just the right 
degree with this beautiful late plum. 

Mr. P. cultivates hops and teazels on a large 
scale. His average crop of the former is 16,000 lbs. 
The yield per acre is from 1,200 to 2,000 Ibs. His 
crop the present year has been sold for 124 cents per 
Ib. There are several other hop-growers in this 
neighborhood. Mr. Gurpon Avery has 20 acres, 
and his crop was stated at 30,000 Ibs. The labor 
of picking is performed chiefly by females, who are 
paid 25 cents per day, or one shilling per box. Se. 
veral hundred hands are employed by the different 
growers during the ‘‘ picking season,’? which lasts 
two or three weeks. 

Mr. Parmer has 15 acres of teazels annually. 
They are all sold in Boston. His buildings and ar- 
rangements for curing the teazels, are ample and 
complete. The ground where the teazels are culti- 
vated is made very rich by the application of large 
quantities of manure, which is obtained from seve- 
ral distilleries where many cattle and hogs are fat- 
tened. The teazels are planted in rows, which are 
alternately, about two and a-half and five feet apart. 
In the widest spaces, corn is planted in drills. The 
ground is kept perfectly clean with the cultivator 
and hand hoe. The corn yields from fifty to sixty 
bashels per acre. 

The teazels require two seasons to come to matu- 
rity, and the principal object of the corn is to afford 
protection to the teazels during winter. The ears 
when ripe, are picked from the stalks, which have 
been previously topped, and the stalks are left stand- 
ing. They break the force of the wind, go that the 
snow lies equally over the ground, affording a cover- 
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ing for the teazels, and protecting them against the 


fluctuations of temperature. The next spring, the 
stalks are cut down, carried from the field, and ad- 
ded to the manure heap. The teazcls are cut the 
second year, about mid-summer. The stems and 
branches are then thrown into rows and burnt; and 
the ashes spread over the ground, which, after being 
thoroughly plowed is sowed to wheat, and oiten 
gives a yield of forty bushels tothe acre. The grass 
which follows is usually very heavy. Mr. P. has 
gone over about forty acres in this way, and has 
brought it into a very high state of fertility and pro- 
ductiveness. 

He cultivates several kinds of beans, some of 
which are grown among the teazels. We under- 
stood they were marketed in Boston, and ultimately 
sent out of the country. 

Mr. P.’s business appears to be conducted with 
great regard to system and neatness, which ought 
to be recognized as the cardinal principles of farm- 
ing in general. 

From Waterville we passed over to Vernon. This 
is more particularly known as a grazing and dai- 
rying neighborhood, though the soil is in some in- 
stances well adapted to grain crops. Many of the 


farmers here have Jong been distinguished for their | 


enterprise and success in various departments of 
husbandry, and a large proportion of the premiums 
of the State Agricultural Society are annually claim- 
ed from among them. Several! of the oflicers and 
ieading members of the county society reside here ; 
and it is not too much to say, that among those who 
have prominently aided in bringing the county of 
Oneida to her present high position in respect to ag- 
ricultural imprevement, will be found the names of 
Hitcueock, Cuurch, Marsnarrt, INnGeERSOL, 
Case, WricutT, and others of this town. 

Besides the interest taken in the state and county 
societies, the people of Vernon have a town organi- 
zation, the object of which is the improvement of 
agriculture, horticulture, and domestic manufactures. 
An annual exhibition is held inthe month of October. 
We were informed that there is generally on these 
occasions, a large turn-out of live stock, and a libe- 
ral display of the products of female labor. 

Our first call here was at the residence of Gen. L. 
T. MarsHALtr. His farm consists of 230 acres. He 
keeps thirty cows; the milk is devoted to making 
cheese, except such portion as is necessary for ma- 
king the butter required for the family. The ave- 
rage weight of cheese per cow is 400 Ibs., and it is 
sold, green, at $6 per hundred. 


Gen. M. has aa excellent stock of hogs. They 


were produced from various crosses; but having, | 


some time since, obtained the points and qualities de- 
sired, he has kept them so without change. They 
are small-boned, but will weigh at sixteen to eighteen 
months old, 300 to 400 Ibs. each, and will faiteu at 
any age. 

Gen. M. has commeneed the culture of fruit, and 
nas a fine collection ef young trees of various kinds. 
He is also commencing the cultivation of teazels. 

Mr. S. H. Cuurcu has 170 aeresin his farm. He 
practices amixed husbandry—has alwoys raised more 


' 


A 
or less wheat, notwithstanding the casualties te 
which this crop has been exposed in this region, and 
has seldom failed of getting thirty bushels to the 


1p 
al 


Mr. C. keeps 300 Saxon sheep. The reputation 
of this flock has long been deservedly high; and to 
this and the flock of S. B. Crocker, of Vernon, 
have been awarded many of the premiums on Saxen 
sheep by the State Agricultural Soviety. We believe 
Mr. Church took nearly ail the first premiun’s in this 
class the present year. The flock shows evidence 
of skill and care in breeding and managment. The 
sheep appear healthy, of very uniform size and shape, 
and very superior quality of wool. The average 
weight of the fleeces for several years, has been two 
and three-fourths pounds, thoroughly washed. He 
has two years’ clip on hand—that of 1847 sold for 
63 cents per pound. 

Mr. C.’s cattle are a cross of the Devon with 
the common stock—some being nearly full blood De- 
vons. We have spoken of his oxen, exhibited at Sy- 
racuse. At Hampton we saw them triedat acart, with 
a weight of over two tons, and their performance at- 
tracted the admiration of all. Without a touch of 
the whip, but merely by the word of the driver, they 
took the load up a steep hill, where the felloes of 
the wheels were nearly buried in the soft ground. 
They appeared to understand exactly how the work 
was to be done, and they performed it with resolu- 
tion and courage. 

Mr. C. C. CuurcH has 193 acres of land. He 


devotes his farm mostly to grass—keeps 30 cows, 





and rears six or eight calves yearly. His cows are 
devoted chiefly to making cheese, and they average 
about 400 Ibs. each. He has six full blood Devon 
cows and heifers, obtained from Mr. Hvurtsvur, of 
Connecticut. Some of them are fine specimens of 


| that beautiful breed, and if bred to bulls of the pro- 


per quality, will, we venture to say, produce stock 
which will not suffer by any comparisons. 


In Mr. C.’s garden we were pleased to find a 





handsome collection of yarious kinds of fruit: Sweet 
water, Isabella, and several good kinds of our native 
grapes; plums, We were in- 
formed that most of the peach-trees were from seed 


pears and peaches. 


planted by Mr. Church’s mother—a lady now seven- 


tv years of age, still actively interested in all the im- 
provements of the day. One of the trees produces 
a peach which is highly deserving of notice, being 
of a quality seldom equalled. The tree is now five 


lvears old, and has borne. more or less, two seasons. 


The fruit 


The seed was obtained trom Baltimore. 


/ripened this year, about the first of October. We 


hope Mr. Cc. vill take measures to have it brought 


| before our pomological associations another year. 


Hirciucock, of Oneida Castle, has a 
The ancient village of the Onei- 


Mr. Ira S. 
farm of 225 aeres. 


'da Indians covered a portion of this farm, and in 
lone of Mr. H.’s fields, 


was the residence of the ce- 
lebrated ehief, SkENANDOAH. The soil, for the 
most part, may be called an old alluvion, lying on 
the banks of the Oneida creek. It is a friable loam, 
easily cultivated, and naturally good for grain crops. 


The Indians raised their best corn he re, and the cae 


| have seen this s 


acre—onece or twice as hich as fifty bushels per nere, | 


Barley has been considerably etliivated. and has 
yielded from forty to fifty bushels per acre—onts fif- 
ty bushels. His wheat sown the present autumn ap- 
pears very promising. He attributes his svecess in 
wheat culture, to the thorough preparation of the 
soil, and sowing clean seed. 





pacity of the soil for th production of that grain, is 
still shown by the large erops which Mr. H. annual- 
tsi 


i 


ly Ove i S$. , il } i Gl ] is COHTSINING nine acres ap- 
peared to he cor iderably the hea 

} 

j 


viest of any we 
] 


ason. 


us that he ge- 


verelly had seventy-five bushels to the acre. 


He has been in posyession of the farm twelve rears, 
When he koveht it. it was generally thoucht to be 
“run out.” It had & n plov Va itthree to foww 
) elie dd ) His iret © 3 ‘ration was To break up 
: , 7. a ; all ee 
about forty acres of it, six to seven inches Cecp, 


hich was sown to wheat, and yielded twenty-five 


ratew years W hea 
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the crop has been injured by the midge, he has since 
obtained an average equal to this. 

The means of improving the farm have not been 
extraordinary. The manure has been derived chief- 
ly from the live-stock kept on it. Muck, from a peat 
bog, has been used tor compost, and to absorb the 
liquids of the stables and barn-yards. The princi- 
pal barn for stock has a cellar under the whole of it, 
into which the manure is thrown; and Mr. H. is sat- 
istied that this is far the best and most economical 
mode of keeping stabie manure. Ail the excrements, 
liquid and solid, are here saved, and may be kept 
without loss till wanted. 

Besides the corn consumed on the farm, Mr. H. 
sold, last year, 500 bushels, and between 500 and 
600 bushels of oats. The latter grain usually yields 
tity bushels to the acre, and the price obtained at 
the barn, has for two or three years been forty cents 
per bushel. Corn is usually worth fifty cents per 
bushel, and wheat one dollar. 

Mr. H. has this season commenced the manufac- 
ture of cheese. Thirty cows are kept on the farm. 
They will average 400 lbs. cheese each; which has 
been sold at a month old, at $6 per hundred. At 
this dairy, as well as most others we visited, the 
milk is heated by steam. <A small boiler is used for 
generating the steam, which is conducted by pipes 
to the vats containing the milk. The milk is placed 
in tin vats, which are placed in wooden vats, so 
much larger than the tin ones as to leave a space of 
about twoinches allrouand. This space is filled with 
water, and the steam is conducted into it. A boiler 
noticed in our October number, made by J. H. Bush- 
nell, Utica, is thought by some to possess advantages 
over those in common use. 

Mr. H. has made some observations in regard to 
the application and effect of animal manures, which 
are worthy of notice. He has spread it on the sur- 
face, and has plowed it in at various depths, for vari- 
ous crops. The conelusion to which he has come, is, 
that the more thoroughly it is mixed with the soil, 
the better. When it is first applied, therefore, he 
prefers burying it with a shallow furrow; and when 
the manure is rotted, or the next time the ground is 
plowed, run the plow to the usual depth—not less 
than seveninches. This mixes the manure with the 
whole of the soil that is stirred. 

We hope at some future day to be able, under 
more favorable circumstances, to make a more tho- 
rough examination of the agriculture and resources 
of Oneida county. At present we can only tender 
our thanks to the officers of the Agricultural Socie- 
ty of the county, and various individuals, whose 
many favers wil! be long remembered. 


Seeding Grass Lands. 
Eps. CurtrrvaTor—lI read in the October Culti- 


rator, an article on ** Seeding Grass Lands in Ken- 


tucky.”’ 
1 thought 





a few remarks would not be out of place. 


irst. seeding grass lands in Connecticut, and | 
And first, g ’ 
harrows for covering the seed, as they are apt to 


in Kentucky, may be two things, as very different 


treatment may be required in the two States. Se- | 
eond. it has been the practice, more or less, in this , 


State, to seed down grass lands in the spring; with | Geddes pattern, with thirty teeth, is just the thing 


oats, barley or spring wheat, but more commonly 
with oats; and grass seed sown in this way gene- 
rally takes well. 

But there are some objections to this method of 


seeding, On lands that are intended for mowing, 


1 
oats or ba 

















As more Jight was asked upon the subject, | 


drouth set in early in the season, the grass very of- 
ten proves a failure. 

Of late years, we have been more inclined to fall 
seeding on winter grain, as more certain of a good 
catch for timothy and red-top. And I am not 
aware, even with our cold winters, that grass is in 
much danger of killing out, if it has once become 
well set. One advantage of fall seeding is, that 
you can mow a crop of grass the next season, after 
the grain crop comes ofl; sometime in the month of 
August. This is not often the case, when seeding 
is done in the spring. Winter grains, such as 
wheat or rye, very seldom lodge, if they stand ever 
so heavy on the ground, so that the young grass 
will not be injured in this way. This, probably, is 
owing to the length of time the stalk is growing, 
as the straw is stifler, and has more silica. than 
those straws which have a rapid growth. Some 
farmers have had very good success in seeding to 
grass with buckwheat in the summer, which in 
some instances may do very well. 

A very good plan is practiced in some parts. of 
Massachusetts, where meadow lands are rather 
moist, and are intended to be kept in grass without 
other cropping. Sometime in the month of August, 
the ground is very nicely turned over with a plow, 
the ground rolled down, and, if to be had, a good 
dressing of compost is spread on; then the grass 
seed is sowed and harrowed in evenly with a fine- 
tooth harrow; the whole then to be made smooth 
with the roller. The next season, a fine crop of 
grass can be cut; and managed in this way, the 
land can be kept constantly ingrass. I do not ap- 
prove of the plan of sowing grass seed alone, with- 
out grain, unless it be in the way just mentioned, 
asin this case, there would no weeds spring up, 
from the inverted sward, to hinder the young grass 
coming to perfection. But to sow grass seed alone 
on mellow or stock ground, would be to just give 
up the land to weeds and foul grass at once. I 
think it altogether preferable to sow with some of 
the small grains. 

As to the amount of seed to be sown on an acre, 
there can be no certain rule laiddewn. Generally, 
however, light dry soils need more seed than moist 
soils. Thick grass is of better and finer qua- 
lity, than coarse and large, of the same kind. I 
have just now (Oct. 15,) seeded down about two 
acres with wheat, with a bushel of red top, and a 
half bushel of timothy seed, mixed together and 
sown in breadths of about six to eight feet to a east, 
each way of the field, or at right angles. This is 
three pecks of seed on an acre, and if it have a 
good catch, it will give a good burden of grass 
next season, for mowing. Where land is in good 
heart, when it is laid down for mowing, enough clo- 
ver will come in without sowing any. If the land 
is intended for pasture, it is a good plan, to sow 
clover on a light’snow in March, as it generally 
takes well sown in this way. In harrowing in 
grain and grass seed we do not like bush or brush 


draw the ground into heaps, and leave the seed un- 
even. But the light triangular harrow, of the 
for covering grain and grass seed; the surface to 
be afterwards made smooth with the roller. 

When Mr. Sanders advises his Kentucky friend to 
avoid sowing red top, as being the worst of all the 


cultivated grasses, it is presumed he meant the ad- 


rley will often grow very heayy; and be. | 


fore cutting time, much of the straw will lodge or. 


lie down, ¢ 


apt to be killed out, 


Then, if a sudden and seyere 


vid in this case the young grass is very | 
cultivated grasses for farm stock. 


vice for his own State, and so far it may be all very 
well, for aught we know. But in New England, 
red top grass is considered one of the best of al] the 
Timothy is a 
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cipital grass, and when mixed with red top, and a 
s ight sprinkling of clover added, it is better for 
market than either red top or timothy alone. 

As to fall plowing for spring crops, I am of the 


decided opinion of the writer in the Louisville | 


Journal, that it is a great benefit on many soils, 
especially on old swards, and heavy loams or clay 
lands. Light clover swards may do as well to plow 
in the spring. Trench plowing as mentioned, is a 
very good operation, when well done, to mix and 
deepen the soil. But at the north, subsoil plowing 
is taking the lead, as by the latter operation, thie 


subsoil is not brought to the surface, but only stir- | 


ed up and left in the bottom of ie Gervew-. L. Du- 


RAND. Derby, Ct., Oct. 20, 1849. 





importance of Reading and Stady. 





Though farmers may always find more or tess 
time to devote to reading and study, winter is, more 
particularly, from the leisure it affords, the season 
for this purpose. The crops having now been secured 
and tlie various matters requiring constant atten- 
tion, disposed of, the mind of the farmer is leit free 
for the consideration of plans for future operation ; 
and that he may act unoderstandingly in forming 
such plans, it is essential that he should, in the out- 
set, possess a thorough knowledge of the principles 
and genera] state of agriculture. The mediums 
through which this knowledge is to be acquired, are 
reading, conversation, aud observation, aided by 
reflection and study. 

We have frequently given our own views in re- 
gard to this subject, and though we might add ‘‘line 
upon Jine,’’ we think we should not be able to show 
the important points in a more striking light than 
they are brought out in the following remarks of 
Hon. Samuet CHEEVER, in his address before the 
Agricultural Society of Saratoga County: Eps. 

Unfortunately, the opinion has too long prevailed 
with us, that learning, that intellectual cultivation 
are unnecessary for the farmer; that to plow, to 
fence and to feed as our fathers did, is enough. If 
we sce a farmer among us, and we do see many, 
who is ambitious to educate his son, to place bim 
higher in community, he educates him to turn his 
back upon the farm, instead of turning his hands 
and his cultivated mind to it. But we have lived to 
see this deep-seated error, that education, that in- 
tellect are unnessary to the farmer, giving way to 
amore enlightened and correct public sentiment ; 
and well may we be assured, that as education and 
intelligence go out upon our farms, will the farmer 
rise in his station. Intelligenee—the cultivated 
mind, with pure morality, give rank, whenever and 
wherever found. 

But rank alone is not all the farmer is to gain by 
intellectual cultivation. 4 

The labors of state and county societies, aided 
by the exertions of many munificent and enlighten- 
ed men among us, and the labors of scientifie men, 
as well in this country as throughout Europe, have 
demonstrated the importance and even the necessi- 
ty of mind, of education, of science, to the suecess- 
fal cultivation and manage ment of our farms. 

Still, with hundreds of favorable experiments and 
results before us, in support of this position, there 
are too many of our own class, who are daily tel- 
ling us, that our agricultural books and our agricul- 
tural papers are not worth reading, and that agri- 
ealtural science is a ‘‘ humbug.’ To such T can 
only say, if youdo not look about you, and do not 
read, you are in great danger of being left behind. 

True it is, books alone, without practical eae 
vation, would be slow to make a good farmer. 














The professor of mathematics, directly from the 
schools, with all his books, would doubtless make a 
sorry figure in navigating the ship in a storm, and 
might receive useful lessons from the less educated 
ship-mate. But when the science of the mathema- 
tician is added to the practice of the sailor, the ac- 
complished navigator is produced. 

The practical farmer—boastingly calling himself 
so—may, if he has fallen upon a fertile spot, succeed 
for years, and get tolerable crops, by following in 
the old track, without the lights of science; and 
probably for the reason that he has accidentally hit 
upon the very course that science would indicate. 
But in a Jarge portion of the long cultivated parts 
of our country, the fertility of the soil has been 
exhausted by those hereditary systems, if systems 
they may be called; and nothing but science and 
intelligence will produce restoration. 

If the man without reading and without books, on 
finding his crops failing under a long and exhausted 
course, can be induced at all to seek improvement 
through experiment, he is as likely to make the 
wrong application as the right. He has seen his 
neighbor restore a field by the application of lime, 
and cyncludes his fields have the same disease, and 
must be cured by the same remedy. He lays out 
his money to make the e xperiment, and fails. An- 
other ne ighbor has succeeded with plaster, and his 
money is again spent upon that, without success, 
and so he goes on exhausting the catalogue of ma- 
nures and exhausting his purse until he gives up in 
despair, sells out to a reading farmer and goes to 
Wisconsin or Texas, wliere he can begin again, his 
exhausting process, upon anew and fertile spot. 
His reading successor examines his worn out soil or 
has it done for a few shillings, and finds it entirely 
exhausted and destitute of the essential element of 
potash. He applies a few bushels of ashes instead 
of lime, in which Jatter the soil already abounds, and 
his crops are soon doubled 

Instances similar to this, are occurring daily 
around us. 

I place myself with the rest, when JI say that no 
class of men in this country know so little of the bu- 
siness they follow as do our farmers. 

The lawyer spends one-third of a life at his books, 
to fit himself to enler his promemen, and then stu- 
dies by day and night to understand his business and 
do his duty. 

The divine is found spending all the days of an en- 
tire life at his books, to maintain his standing and 
discharge his duties. 

The physician also enters his profession only 
through a long course of severe study, and then all 
his life, while a ‘‘ practical physician,” spends 
every spare moment at his books, to see what the 
skill and experiments of others are doing. 

The commercial man and the manufacturer, spend 
their time at their business and their talents in sta- 
dying the course of trade and the state of the mar- 
kets. 

The artizan of every craft, after vears 
ticeship, spends his days at his work and hi 
at his books, to learn and prostit himself in the mys- 
teries of his art, aid to understand the price cur- 
rent of his wares. 

But the farmer is thought by some, to be bera 
with ell the knowledge necessary for his calling, 
and that learning and science are matters for other 
folks to trouble t 
| Hetle do we know even of good practical farming, 
to say nothing of y 

What do most 0 if us know of thee ngs ment parte 
of the soil we 
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and the cheapest and best means to supply such de- 
ficiencies? and what do we know of the elements in 
the manures we are co: istantly using? Still we go 
on blind-fold, applying and mixing the one with the 
other sometimes with good effe cl, sometimes with 
bad, and sometimes with no effect at all. 

What should we think of the man who should en- 
ter the laboratory of the chemist, and proceed to 
throw together his alkalies, his acids and his metals 
without any knowledge of their properties or of 
their affinities, and then tell us he expected certain 
results? We ‘should expect to see him burn his fin- 
gers at least, if he did not get blown up; and yet the 
admixture of soil, the application of manures, and 
the cultivation of our crops, is a@ constant but en- 
larged chemical process. 

Again, what, as a class, do we know of correct sys- 
tems of breeding and improving farm stock? of the 
anatomy and physiology of animals? of their diseases 
and their proper treatment? Enlightened, practi- 
eal agriculture, aided by the lights of science, is dai- 
ly solving and settling many of these questions which 
are of much importance to us, but questions which, 
in our confidence that we know all, have never once 
eccurred to many of us. 

But thanks to the spirit of the times, the dark 
days of agriculture are passing away, ond light is 
breaking upon it so clear, ‘‘ that he that runs may 
read,’”’ and he that does not read will be run away 


etn. 








Che Horticultural Department, 





CONDUCTED BY J. J. THOMAS. 





Answers to Inquiries. 





Is the Louise Bonne de Jersey as good on the 
pear as on the quince? Is the Spanish Chestnut 
hardy about Rochester? Is the apricot worth any 
thing as a market fruit in western New-York? C. 
S. Herkimer Co., N. Y. 

The Louise Bonne de Jersey is unworthy of eul- 
tivation on pear stocks. On the quince it is great- 
ly superior, and although scarcely of the highest 
quality, it is one of the most valuable of pears in 
consequence of its handsome, fair and fine fruit, 
and enormous productiveness. 

The Spanish Chestnut, although hardy, does not 
ripen its fruit as far north as 43” lat. and for this 
reason is of Jittle value here. 

The Apricot sueceeds finely in western New-York, 
when protected from the cureulio, yielding crops 
about equal to most sorts of the plum. On a wet 
subsoil it does not flourish. It should be kept head- 
ed rather low, as the hot sun upon the trunk after 





severe winters, sometimes kills the bark and causes | 


the death of the tree. 
vated for market 
enreful attention, it would prove very profitable, as 


It has not been much eulti- | 
, but there is no doubt that with | 


it ripens some wecks before the early peaches, and 


most of early pluins, and is showy, rich, and deli- | 


cious. 


What is a sufficient number of apples, pears, 


cherries, plums, peaches, nectarines, quinces, apri- | 
| this be accounted for on scientific principles, or 


eots, currants and gwooseberries, to furnish an abun- 


dant supply for the home consumption of a family? | 


B. Harford Co., Ma. 


No two persons would agree as to the number | 
Throwing out of the es- | 
been made in the observations, it must stand asa fact 


needed for this purpose. 
timate the diiference in the size of families, and the 


atil! greater diflerence in their habits and profuse- 
ness. the number must be ina great measure gov- 





erned by the age of the trees, the variation produ- 
ced by unfavorable seasons, and more than all else 
by the cultivation given. The following may how- 
ever, be taken as an approximation to an average, 
taking diflerent circumstances into account, alter 
the trees attain full bearing: 
50 apple trees, 
pear ee 


12 cherry sd 
10 plum oF 
25 peach 
5 quince ‘* 

¢é 


8 apricot 
30 currant bushes, 
15 gooseberry 
Most families find it convenient to dry considera- 
ble quantities of fruit, and whatever kinds are thus 
selected, must be in larger proportion than other- 
wise. Again, some are particularly pariial to cer- 
tain kinds, while others dislike them; as for instance 
the currant, which by some is placed at nearly the 
head of all fruits, and by others, tar towards the 


bottom of the Jist. Again, apple trees, pears, &e. 


; usnally require many years to attain that size which 


gives us the largest crops, hence it may be advisa- 
ble to set out a sufficient number, to give the requi- 
site supply at a younger age. Besides this, some 
sorts, as the pear and apricot, are often liable to 
disease and death, and henee a larger number may 
be requisite to provide for this contingency. And 
above all, the kind of treatment the trees receive 
will exert a very great influence on the quantity 
(as well as the quality) of the fruit; a very few, 
with high, rich, clean, and mellow cultivation, oft- 
en giving more ‘than five times the number neglect- 
ed and compelle *d to take care of themselves. 

We have not included nectarines, as they require 
an unusual amount of protection from the cureulio, 
and are only occasionally fine and well ripened. ~ 

What is the best mode of using charcoal as ma- 
nure? I observe a great deal has been said in its fa- 
vor. B. Genesee Co., N. Y. 

Charcoal alone, is not very valuable as manure; 
but if it is placed so as to become mixed with the 
accumulation of privies, it forms one of the most 
fertilizing substances to be found. If chamber-ley 
is poured regularly upon a heap of charcoal dust, 
nearly the same result is ellected. Charcoal pos- 
sesses absorbent powers in a very high degree, and 
although perfectly inert of itself, it absorbs and ren- 
ders inodorous, the most powerful of animal ma- 
nures, 


— 


A Curiosity. 





Eps. Curtivator—My attention was lately call- 
ed by Mr. D. D. Brower, to four plums growing on 
one twig in his garden, two of the plums being good 
sized Columbias, and two as perfect well sized 
Green Gages. The trunk of the tree was of the 
wild red plum (P. americana.) Two grafts, 
one of the Columbia, the other of the Green 
Gage, had been inserted, and came in contact 
the space of an inch and a-half immediately 
above the place of insertion. The bearing twig 
eame from the Columbia graft, some eighteen or 
twenty inches above the place of contuet. Can 


must weregarditasa Lusuvs nature. R. Ww ATKINS. 
Napoleon, Mich., Sept. 12, 1849. es: 

This, perhaps, cannot be accounted for o on scien- 
tific or any other principles, and if no mistake has 


by itself. It is true, that hybrids between two varie- 
ties of the same species (as of the two plums above 
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mentioned) sometimes approach very near one pa- 
rent or the other, but this result is not exhibited in 
the fruit which is the immediate result of the cros- 
sing, but only in the tree which grows from its seed. 
Otherwise, perhaps the above would not be so sin- 
gular an occurrence. It will be observed that it is 
totally different from the impossible change which 
is sometimes claimed of one plant to another of a 
different species or even dillerent genus. 





Trimming Ornamental Trees. 





Those who, with most praiseworthy enterprise, 
labor to embellish the country, as well as their own 
residences, by planting, very frequently commit a 
serious error in attemptiug to improve the natural 
forms of ornamental trees. Instead of pruning 
merely for the purpose of correcting a bad form ot 
the heads without interfering with the varied grace 
of its outline, they copy as their models the prac- 
tice of the farmer, who trims up his apple trees 
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that he may plow beneath them, or of the herd of 
cattle, which strip off all the lower shoots to grati- 
fy their love of browsing. Fine specimens of elms 
and maples are sometimes seen in the natural land- 
scape, whose stems have been rendered leafless by 
the animals which once fed beneath them, or whose 
lower branches have been smothered and destroyed 
by the shading influence of the surrounding forests 
where they formerly stood. These specimens are 
copied by the planter , without reflecting how much 
finer would be their appearance if they formed one 
mass of luxuriant foliage nearly down to the surface 
of the earth. In short, the practice has become 
quite common to trim up trees to a tall naked stem, 
merely because others have done it. 

We have endeavored, in the annexed simple fig- 
ures, to exhibit this error, and to show the superi- 
ority of low and fully developed forms, where (c) 





represents trees as true taste would form them, and 
(d) the too common style of sending up naked poles. 

Ornamental grounds are sometimes so thickly set 
with trees, that the eye can find no avenue for dis- 
tant objec 6: and to remedy this inconvenience, the 
whole of them are suffered to stand, but a gener ral 


slashing is made among the lower ienien hes, and a/| 


vista is opened in various directions among the nu- 
merous tall and denuded stems. Incomparably bet- 
ter would be the appearance of such trees as in (c) 
with intervening lawns, through which the best dis- 
tant views might be obtained. 

The stems of trees or of tall shrubs are some- 
times trimmed below, to admit the cultivation of 


speller 





shrubs or herbaceous plants. A much finer ‘ to a great extent compensate for other neglect; bug 











eflect is obtained by placing the smallest plants near 
the walk, to be succeeded by the taller species, as 
they gradually recede from it, the back ground being 
occupied by trees. The whole thus forms a rich 
mass of varied foliage, and when skilfully disposed, 
produces a magnificent eflect. 

Trees of regular still outline, are made still 
more still and meagre by a naked stem, (/f,) for 
this reason, such present a finer appearance when 
the lower branches rest directly upon the surface of 
the ground (e). But trees of a drooping habit, as 
the weeping willow, without a distinct and vi- 
sible trunk, would * too straggling in growth. 
Hence, even the European Lare i, (g) w hich al- 
though possessing a spiry or regular conical form, 
has quite drooping, smaller branches, may with 
‘at propriety, be allowed a short visible stem. 
For these kinds of roses should be 
propagated as tree ruses, except those of a droop- 
ing habit. 


or 


gr 


reusons, no 





Trimming Apple Orchards. 


Farmers who own large orchards, usually find it 
convenient to prune during the mild weather of 
winter. There few but have discovered that 
good and fair fruit is better grown, when the head 
of the tree is thinned enough to allow all parts a 
full chance. Small, smothered within a 
dense mass of brush, never furnish a good sup- 
ply of materials to the sweliing fruit. Hence, even- 
ly distributed and thrifty shoots, forming a well ba- 
lanced and handsome head, must be the aim of eve- 
ry orchardist. 

Many discover, after years of 

their trees have become dense, matted, and 
scrubby; and to remedy the defect, the saw 
and axe are unsparingly applied, and large 
limbs are at once lopped, and the trees leit 
naked and disfigured. The wounds, being 
|| large, must be covered with a water-proot 
/ | composition, and a long time is required for 
their healing. 
\ A better way is to begin early, while the 
trees are yet comparatively young, ‘and on the 
|| first appearance of crooke ‘d and thie k-grow- 
ing shoots, to cut them out with a knife or 
chisel. This, if repeated each winter where 
it appears to be needed, will preserve the 
trees in good form and condition, far as 
pruning is concerned. Even where the trees 
have become old and need much pruning, it 
H is decidedly better to ace omplish the desired 
thinning eradually in successive years, by a 
sparing and evenly distributed pruning, than 
to cut in heavily at once. In all instances, 
the cutting of very large limbs should be, if 
practicable, avoided. 

Some of the best orchardists in the country 
never allow a heavier tool to be used in their 
orchards than the knife and chisel. The lat- 
ter, for cutting expeditiously such branches 
as may be at a considerable height from the 
ground, avoiding at the same time the trouble 
of handling ladders, and the bruises and inja- 
= ries to the bark, by ascending the 

98 tree, may be placed on the end of a pole (fig. 
98,) a blow of a mallet at the lower end of which, 
will quickly separate closely and smoothly to the 
tree, any limb an inch and a-half in diameter. 

While the importance of pruning is not to be for- 
gotten, the indispensible necessity of manuring and 
rich and clean cultivation must be const: intly borne 
in mind. A fertile soil and vigorous growth may 
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no cutting nor forming of the branches can impart 
life to a tree which is languishing i in a hard, sterile 
and neglected soil, overgrown with grass and weeds. 





The Utility of Leaves. 





Every person conversant with vegetable physio- 
logy is aware that the all important requisite in the 
growth of fine fruit, is a good supply of large, vi- 
gorous healthy leaves. A tree which is kept defo- 
liated for a single season, must die; and fruit grow- 
ing upon branches which are deprived of their 
leaves, cannot ripen—examples of which are fur- 
nished by the instant cessation in growth and ripen- 
ing of fruit upon trees which become stripped by 
leaf-blight. In one instance, a dense crop of plums 
remained half grown and flavorless for several 
weeks, in consequence of the premature dropping 
of the foliage—a second crop of leaves three weeks 
afterwards, effected the completion of their growth, 
and their ripening to honied richness. The editor 
of the Michigan Farmer, mentions the following in- 
teresting case, in illustration of the same principle. 
‘* B. B. Moore, Esq., of Detroit, has a magniticent 
grape vine, spreading itself over one side of his 
house, which is at this time [Sept.] richly laden 
with fruit. After the clusters were formed, a cow 
entering the enclosure, ate off the leaves entirely, 
within her reach, but left the fruit unmolested. 
The consequence is, that upon the portion of the 
vine which was beyond the reach of the animal, 
(which constitutes the most of it,) never were finer 
clusters developed, while upon the small portion 
from which the leaves were removed, the clusters 
dwindled away, and have come to nothing, and that 
too up to the very line of soperation between the 
mutilated and unmutil ited portion.’ 


Cuiture of Fruit. 





I am a new subscriber to The Cultivator, and 
wish to know the most proper time for pruning, bud- 
ding and transplanting the apple, pear, peach, 


plum and quince—also, the grape vine—with a ca- 


talogue of some of the best varieties of each. O. 


H. W. Quaker Springs, Ga., Sept. 1849. 
The best time for transplanting is while the 


ground is in good condition for working, and between 
the period when the tree has ceased growing in au- 
tumn, and before the leaves burstin spring. In se- 
vere climates, tender kinds are most safely removed 
in the spring. Inautumn, the work need not be de- 
layed till the Jeaves fall, but they should be stripped 
off at the time of removal. Peach trees may be 
safely set ont even as late as in blossom, and when 
the leaves are opening, if the young shoots are 
shortened back three quarters of their growth all 
over the tree; for this lightening of the head, 
sens the draft on the roots, and the peach, possess- 
ing quick re-prodacing powers, soon sends out new 
shoots. 

Pruning may be done in winter, 
part of summer. At the latter season, 
wounds made by cutting off small shoots, 
heal over. 

Budding is performed only while the stock is in a 
rapidly growing state, or before its growth has 
ceased—the bark must peel freely. But the work 
must not be done too soon, or before the inserted 
buds have become sufficiently matured. Some expe- 
rience is necessary to enable any one to determine 
precisely, the most successful ‘period. The bark 
of the plum peels less freely than most other trees, 
and if hardened buds ean be had, it must be done 


or in the early 
the new 
quickly 


trees may be budded when the growth begins to di- 
minish in rapidity. 

The grape is usually pruned late 
hardy sorts in winter. 

A few of the best varieties of fruit for the South, 
are the following :— 

Apples.—Early Harvest, Sweet Bough, Graven- 
stein, Fall Pippin, Yellow Bellflower, Swaar, 
Rhode Island Greening, Red Canada, Pryor’s Red, 
Rawle’s Jannet. 

Pears.—Tyson, Washington, Seckel, Bartlett, 
Gray Doyenne, Louise Bonne of Jersey (on quince,) 
Dearborn’s Seedling, Bilboa, Flemish Beauty, Pa- 
radise d’ Automne, Beurre d’ Aremberg. 

Peaches.—Tillotson, Serrate Early York, Grosse 
Mignonne, Oldmixon Free, Large Early York, 
Karly Crawford, Crawford’s Late, Ward’s Late 
Free, Heath Cling, Druid Hill. 

Plums.—Washington, Green Gage, 
Lawrence’s Favorite, Purple Favorite, 
Gage, Coe’s Golden Drop, Red Diaper 

Grapes—hardy open air,—Isabella, 
Bland, Lenoir, Ohio. For grape house, 
Hamburgh, White Muscat of Alex candria, 
Muscadine. 

Quince.—Orange or apple quince. This varies 
much in form, from different seedlings, some being 
nearly round, others pear-shaped; and even on the 
same bush in different seasons, we have seen all 
grades of form from nearly spherical to that of a 
Capiaumont pear. 

For further information, we must refer 
respondent to the books on this subject. 


in autumn, and 


Jefferson, 
Purple 


Catawba, 
Black 
Royal 


our core 





Laying Plans for Work. 





Tne comparatively leisure season of winter, affords 
a peculiar opportunity for the cultivator of fruit to 
look over his practice and system of culture, and see 
where he may not introduce material improvements. 

In the first place, every land owner may ask him- 
self the question,—Have I trees enough planted? 
Cannot I get a heavier or more profitable return from 
my land, by extending my orchard, or improving the 
character of its products? 

Many farmers have lately discover ed that ten acres 
of orchard afford them more than 200 acres in corn, 
wheat, potatoes and grass. One hundred to five 





les. | 


hundred dollars per acre are not unusual, where unu- 
sual pains have been taken to get the very best sorts. 
Are we not losing by delay? Remember, a market 
in Europe is beginning to open for fine apples and 


pears. Even the owner of a single square rod in a 


he ; ; 
village, has gathered several bushels of grapes from 


a single vine in one year. 

Have those about to plant selected the best ground? 
Remember that in most localities hills or elevated 
grounds are better than low and frosty valleys—ten- 
der fruits may bear well in the former, and be cut 
off in the latter—and that however dry the surface, 
a wet subsoil is very bad for all tender fruit trees. 

Let every person who has or expects to have a fine 
fruit garden, remember that a peculiar sin of vagrant 
boys is fruit stealing—that the circle of idle village 
boys’ rambles has a radius of at least a mile and a- 
half—and that a terrific hedge of osage orange is a 
more quiet and secure protection than spring guns, 
emetic-tartar, or bull-dogs. Let the hedge and 
fruit-trees advance in growth together. 

Has the soil for receiving the young orchards heen 





| sufficiently prepared? Subsoiled? Trench-plowed? 
| Deeply intermixed with manure and tempered with 
| ashes? This labor may quadruple the crop in five 


| 
years, and improve its quality beyond any scale of 


early, or while growing most rapidly—other fruit ' measurement, 
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Is the new fruit-garden laid out to admit the fu- 
ture fencing off of the smooth stone-fruit, for enclo- | 
sing pigs and geese? Remember that these animals | 
are the great destroyers of the curculio, and will | 
eminently assist all other remedies. 

Have the most delicious sorts been selected? A 
Doyenne or Tyson pear, a Black Eagle or Downton 
cherry, grow as freely in a rich soil and a free air, 


as the most austere and repulsive wildings. Have 
the most productive for market been chosen? Ten 


trees of the Baldwin and Rhode Island Greening will 
yield more than fifty trees of some other sorts. One 
square rod of the Cincinnati Hudson strawberry, 
will sooner fill a half-bushel basket, than twenty 
rods of the British Queen or Myatt’s Eliza. 

Care in these particulars will give us a great ad- 
dition to rural comforts. But while the palate is 
gratified, do not forget another and higher kind of 
taste, through the eye, gratitied by ornamental and 
shade trees around the dwelling. These have ano- 
ther use,—sheltering from severe winds. A friend 
whose house is well surrounded by evergreen trees, 
thinks he saves several cords of fuel in this way in 
each year. Still another motive should induce or- 
namental planting. Adding to the comforts and at- 
tractions of home, is a strong inducement to pre- 
vent boys and young men from seeking amusement 
at the tavern and grog-shop. 

Evergreens for ornamenting grounds about dwel- 
lings are well removed in winter, by carrying with 
the roots a large cake of earth, whether frozen or 
unfrozen, (the latter is easiest,) which will almost 
insure the certainty of their growth. 


Hin'+ for the Season. 





Prune orchards—trim hardy grapes—cut grafts, 
they inay be very easily and sately preserved in a 
lavge box of damp moss, or buried wholly in earth, 
protected from contact with it by enclosing in a box 
open below. Young trees which have not been 
banked round the stem, should have the snow trod- 
den round them, to guard against mice. Caterpil- 
lar’s eggs may be now cut from the young shoots in 
orchards. Marking-labels may be made, stakes 
for stiffening newly transplanted trees, and boxes 
set with glass, for covering carly vegetabics. Trees 
sent long distances late in autumn, are soinetimes 
received frozen, in which case the packing should 
be immediately removed, and the roots before thaw- 
ing baried inthe earth. A tree frozen out of ground 
will escape injury if thawed beneath the soil; butif 
thawed while exposed to the air, it will perish. 





Market Applies. 





Mr. Eviror—Will you piease name what you con- 
sider the best 20 or 25 sorts of market apples with | 
you—planted solely for projit—in which of course the | 
vigor and productiveness of the trees must rank among 
the most important characteristics. Let them be divi- 
ded as to season about as follows:—6 early, 4 or 6 fall, 
and ten or 12 winter variety, and mostly long keeping. | 
F.K. Pua@nix. Delevan, Wisconsin, Oct. 2, 1849. | 

Handsome, fair, and preductive sorts, constitute at 
present the most popalar for market; quality is u ually 
a secondary consideration. But with the rapidly in- 
creasing knowledge of fruits of delicious flavor, as they | 
become disseminated through the country, external ap- | 
pearence alone will not in future be regarded as all- 
essential. For this reason some are included in the 
following list, of very high flavor, which are not so fair 
and productive as others of second quality. The sorts 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


here named are such as have been tested in different 





i add water. 
er 8% : pgm ‘ : 
will color any shade of blue in five minutes. 


regions—there may be a few new varieties which future 
trial may prove of equal value. 

SumMER Frvuir—Early Harvést, Red Astrachan, 
Early Strawberry, Williams’ Favorite, Bough, Golden 
Sweet. 

AuruMN Frvuit—Late Strawberry, Gravenstein, 
Porter, Lowell, Haskell Sweet. 

Winter Frvuit—Hubbardston Nonsuch, Belmont, 
(or Waxen,) Peck’s Pleasant, for Early Winter—and 
Baldwin, Red Canada, Jonathan, Swaar, Rhode Island 
Greening, Roxbury Russet, Esopus Spitzenburgh, Nor- 
thern Spy, Newtown Pippin, with high rich culture for 
the last two named. 





Peaches at the South. 





M. W. Puivuips, of Edwards, Miss., gives the 
following list of peaches, known at the north, with 
their times of ripening on his grounds. They are 
taken from some seventy sorts, as being first-rate 
in quality. The listis condensed from the Southern 
Cultivator. 

June 6, Early Tillotson, Serrate Early York 

12, Red Rareripe, Cooledge’s Favorite. 
19, George the Fourth. 
20, Hofiman’s Favorite, White Imperial, 
Crawford’s Early, Poll’s Melocoton. 
June 25, Smooth-leaved Royal George. 
July 2, Walter’s Early. 
5, Oldmixon Cling. 
12, Large White Cling, Red Cheek Meloco- 
ton, Lemon Cling. 
Brevoort’s Bergen’s Yellow, 
Crawford’s Late, Columbia. 
20, Druid Hill. 
28, Monstrous Pavie. 

Sept. 1, Smock Free (best of its season.) 

S. W. MontGomery, of Hinds Co., Miss., fur- 
nishes a list with the times of ripening, from which 
the following are selected; all are of fine quality 
but the first. 

May 28, White Nutmeg, (worthless. ) 

June 4, Early Tillotson. 

6, Serrate Early York. 

12, Burgess’ Beauty. 

15, Cole’s Early Red, (good.) 
18, White Imperial. 

20, Crawford’s Early, Malta 
2, Walter’s Early. 


Morris. 


13, 


8, Large White Cling. 
12, Red Cheek Melocoton. 
18, Druid Hill. 

28, Monstrous Pavie. 


July 


CoLorinG Brue.—An exchange gives the following 
directions for a simple blue dye, ready for use at all 
‘* Put one ounce of pulverized indigo into three 
The bottle should not be more 
than one-third full, as it sometimes ferments. Let it 
stand at least two weeks, the older the better. Shake 
it well once a day for a week or more; if too thick, 


This mixture, with warm weter and alum, 
? 


times: 
ounees of ot! of vitriol. 


ConsuMPTION oF TimBeER.—Sinelair, in his 
Code of Agriculture, states that a 74 gun ship re- 
quires 3,000 loads of wood, the produce of 50 acres 
of heavily timbered land. 


> To cause an abundance of grass, is the foun- 


dation of all good husbandry, and should be the first 
and last object of every one who desires to be a suc- 
cessful and prosperous farmer. 
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| The Former’ s Note~Book. 


Cast-Iron Railipgs, &c. 





Among the improvements of the day, the adapta- 


= 





92—Stoop-railing—#25. 
tion of iron to various purposes, is quite conspicu- 
ous. Not only has the use of this metal been great- 














93-—Baleon y-railing—32.50 per foot. 
ly extended, by being applied to a greater variety 
of objects, but it has been made to assume forms 
much more tasteful and ornamental than formerly. 














94—Ce metery-railing—$2.50 per foot. is 
A: good example of this is afforded in the use of 
cast-iron for stoops and stoop-railing, for balconies, 


Ornamental fences, &c., as illustrated by the ac- 

















95.—Cemetery-railing—$2.25 per foot. 
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companying cuts. The various articles represent- 
ed are manufactured by Messrs. Starks & Pruyn, 
corner of Pruyn and Liberty streets, Albany, who 
also manufacture a great variety of similar articles. 
some of which are sold at prices much lower than 
those here described. Persons wishing to obtain 
any thing in this line, would do well to call at their 
establishment. 





Characteristics of the Season 1849. 





The season just gone by, will probably be chief: 
ly remembered, in this country, on account of the 
visitation of the cholera, that mysterious pestilence, 
which, with more or less mortality, passed over our 
principal cities and towns, and the melancholy re- 
cords of whose ravages haye been made publie 
through the appropriate channels. 

In a meteorological view, the summer of 1849 
was particularly distinguished for the prevalence of 
a severe drouth, and the remarkable absence cf 
thunder and lightning, throughout the northern and 
eastern states. Over a large portion of New-York 
and New England, there was no rain to benetit ve- 
getation from the 15th of June to the 6th of August; 
and in the central and western parts of New-York, 
the ground did not become fairly soaked till the kst 
of October, though there were previously light rains 
which afforded some benefit to corn and other crops. 

Hay, was generally good, as to quantity, except 
in the northern sections of the country, where it 
was cut off by the drouth. 

Wheat, as to yield, was very variable, taking the 
country together. So far as we hear, the sections 
devoted to this grain to the eastward of the Alle 
gany mountains, have turned out their usual quan 
tity, and the same may be said of New-York, the 
northern parts of Ohio, Indiana, Iilimois, and the 
greater portion of Michigan and Wisconsin.— 
Throughout a great extent of country to the south- 
west, the crop was injured by rust. In some dis- 
tricts it was also injured by the wheat-midge. 

Rye yielded well. This grain is now raised in the 
eastern part of New-York, and to a considerable 
extent in Vermont, Massachusetts and Connectient, 
on lands which formerly produced good wheat—the 
cultivation of the latter having been discontinued, 
principally on account of the attacks of the wheat- 
midge, from which insect rye is not materially in- 
jured., 

Barley was injured by drouth, and the yield cut 
off; but to what per cent., we have no means of es- 
timating. 

Oats, in the eastern and south-eastern parts of 
New-York, were much injured by drouth, and in 
some instances nearly destroyed. The grain is al- 
so of much less than average weight. In the north- 
ern part of the stats, and in the Canadas, wkere 
the crop is always sown later in the season, wé 
learn that it so far recovered, after the rains, as to 
give a fair yield, in some instances. 

Indian Corn has been greatly reduced in 
yield, in the sections above mentioned as having 
been visited by drouth. In the great corn region 
of the south-west, embracing the southern parts of 
Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, western Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Missouri, we are informed that the 
yield is very heavy. In New-York and New-Eng- 
land, the yield will fall below an average. We hear 
of but few large crops, and they are in locations 
particularly favored in respect to moisture. In 
most instances, the yield is represented to have been 
lessened by drouth from twenty to forty per cent. 


Potatoes have generally given but a light yield 
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The deficiency is owing to drouth, and not to the 
prevalence of the disease, which for several years 
has been so destructive to this crop. Of this mala- 
dy, the cause of which has so long furnished a fer- 
tile subject of speculation, we have heard but little 
the past season, either in this country or from 
Europe. Enough of it, however, has appeared on 
both continents, to show that it is not yet extinct. 
Whether it is to return in future years, we can form 
no reasonable conjecture. In regard to remedies 
or means of prevention, we have nothing new to 
offer. 

Dairy products have been lessened in quantity by 
the drouth. In some instances, we have heard the 
amount of butter and cheese estimated at twenty- 
five per cent. less than a common average. From 
the general extension of the business, however, it 
is supposed that the whole quantity brought into 
market, will be at least equal to that of any previ- 
ous year. 

Fruits in general, have, with other crops, expe- 
rienced the efiects of protracted drouth. Apples 
are scarce. In some districts, the fruit set well, 
but became stunted from lack of moisture, appa- 
rently, and is comparatively of a diminutive size. 


The high price in market indicates the deficiency of 


the crop. Pears are not as plenty, nor of as good 
size as usual. The dlight of the tree has been less 
prevalent in this vicinity, than in some former years. 
Plums may be said to be the only fruit of which 
there was an abundance in this vicinity. Of this 
crop, we had none in 1848, and from the trees thus 
having a year of rest, their capacity for production 
was probably increased; and hence they bore ex- 
cessively the past secason—many trees, where at- 
tention was not given to lighten the burden, having 
been broken down. There were more peaches in 
the northern sections of the country, than are usu- 
ally obtained; though they are never found here in 
large quantities. 

The weather during autumn has been mild. <A 
frost occurred on the morning of the third of Sep- 
tember, but not of sufficient severity to do injury, 
except in particular situations; where corn, pota- 
toes, beans, &e., were nipped. There was no ge- 
neral frost to affect vegetation, till the first of Oc- 
tober, and even up to the first of November, it was 
only on a few mornings, that frost was visible at 
all. Many of our gardens presented a freshness of 
foliage in the middle of October, which in ordinary 
seasons is not met with later than the middle of 
September. This was partly owing to the renewed 
energies of vegetation from the effects of rain, after 
the partial dormancy occasioned by drouth. The 
The same effect was visible in the greenness of pas- 
tures and grass-fields, which in the eastern part of 
New-York and parts of New-England, were well 
covered with verdure, from about the middle of Au- 
gust to the close of the season. Copious and ex- 
tensive rains fell during the month of October, re- 
plenishing the streams and fountains, which had 
been lower than for many previous years. 

Crops in Europe are represented as generally 
good. In Great Britain, the grain harvest is said 
to be bountiful. 





Black-Sea Wheat. 





Ens. Cuttivator—In an article on ‘‘ Farming 
in Missouri,’’ in your October No., the writer, Mr. 
Hammond, speaks of the failure of the wheat crop 
in his section, by rust, winter-killing, &c. It oceur- 
red to me that if the farmers there had our variety 
of the Black Sea wheat, and should adopt our prac- 
tice of spring sowing, these difficulties might in a 








good degree be avoided. The Black Sea wheat is 
sown any time from the tenth of March to the tenth 
of June, and from its doing well under these cireum- 
stances, I am led to conclude it would flourish in a 
more southern latitude. It yields in Vermont, in 
good soil, as high as 30 to 40 bushels per acre, and 
weighs 64 lbs. to the bushel. Jonathan Wainwright, 
of this town, in 1846, raised 30 aeres, which I was 
credibly intormed yielded 30 bushels to the acre, of 
the above weight. This, however, was not done on 
the ‘‘ skinning process,’’ but by a liberal applica- 
tion of ashes and stable manure, and thorough pre- 
paration of the ground. ExisHa Fuiter. Mid. 
dlebury, Vt., Oct. 22, 1849. 


Yield of Butter. 








Eps. Cuttrvator—Having lately prepared a re- 
port on Dairy Products for the present year, in the 
county of Essex, Mass., I abstract therefrom the 
following facts, which may afford some data for the 
comparison of the products of this nerthern region 
with other more favored climes. The time of the 
production of the butter was nearly, in each case, 
from the 24th of May, to the 24th of September, 
124 days. 




















Claimant. | Residence. |No. of Cows.[Amt intbs.| Dai!¥ av. 

| per cow, 
Jobn Stone,..... |Marblehead, 4 620 1.25 
Daniel Putnam,. |Danvers, ... 6 744 94 
Elijah Pope,.... do 4 434 87 
Chas. P. Preston, | do 8 726 88 
George Pearson, |Saugus, .... 6 652 -95 
Nath’. Felton,.. Danvers, rn 8 &S4 .98 
Jonathan Berry, |Middleton,. . 3 790 .88 
D. McNaughton, |Newberry,.. 5 490 -75 
John Preston,... |Danvers, ... 4 366 -84 
N. D. Hawks, .. |Lynnfield, .. 4 340 -75 

57 —s |_—« 6106 Ibs 








Being an average product of about seven-eighths 
of a pound per cow, daily through the season; and 
about one pound daily per cow through the month of 
June. All these cows, except two belonging to 
Mr. Pearson, were ‘‘ natives.’’ Those of the first- 
named claimant, Mr. Stone, were all of one stock. 
The mother of them, five years since, afforded 164 
lbs. in a week. This has a tendency to prove that 
‘‘like produces like.’’ They are without horns. 
The feed of the cows was generally common pas- 
ture. When the drouth came on in August, they 
were supplied with green corn and cornstalks. If 
these facts are thought worthy of your notice, I am 
happy to communicate them for your excellent 
Journal. Joun W. Proctor. Danvers, Oct. 25. 





Fat in Animals. 





Much has been said in regard to the importance 
of the oily principle in the food of animals designed 
to be fattened; the idea being entertained by some 
that the fat is derived wholly from that source. 
We have always thought the theory was carried 
farther than facts would warrant; because it does 
not appear that animals fatten in proportion to the 
oil contained in their food; and because, when ani- 
mals are kept on exactly the same kinds and quan- 
tities of food, they do not secrete equal quantities 
of fat. If a Berkshire pig and a Chinese pig are 
fed precisely alike, the one makes chiefly lean meat 
and the other fat; and there is the same difference 
in some kinds of cattle. 

We learn from the London Farmer’s Magazine, 
that the French chemist, Boussingault, has lately 
made some experiments in relation to this subject, 
the results of which are worthy of note. Eps. 
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Boussingault fed a number of pigeons on lard, 
another lot on the white of an egg, and another on 
starch, and a fourth he deprived of food altogether. 
The results were briefly as follows:— 





Proportion of 
Fat in their 
Blood. 


Fed with 





Pigeons 3 weeks old) 1. Starch...... .0021 
2. White of egg -0056 
3. Nothing .... .0043 





Pigeons 4 weeks old! 1. Starch...... .0046 
2. White of egg -0055 
3. Lard ...... - 0065 
4. Nothing .... .0070 











Ducks, ...000 ceocce| 1. Starch.....- .0042 
2. White of egg .0044 
3. Nuts ....+- 0049 
4. Nothing .... .0034 





From this experiment Boussingault draws the fol- 
lowing conclusions :— 

Ist. In opposition to previous opinion, that the 
fat in the blood cannot be increased by fat in the 
food. 

2d. The proportion only varies between about 
4-1000 to 5-1000; and 

3d. That the fat in the blood is in no case derived 
immediately from fat in the food, because those ani- 
mals which received no food at all had as much fat 
in their blood as those which were fed on hog’s 
lard. 

So far, these experiments seem satisfactory ; and 
when coupled with the fact that the food of our 
fattening animals—as potatoes, turneps, and such 
like—contain fatty substances in almost infinitesi- 
mal proportions, we may consider the non-import- 
ance of these substances (about which so much has 
been said and written) as almost established. 





Natural Grasses. 





In the extreme scarcity and exorbitant price of 
Herd’s grass seed, the introduction of any substitute, 
combining its valuable qualities, is highly desirable. 
I have heard it asserted by those who profess to 
speak from experience, that Red Top is well adapt- 
ed to laying down upland dry meadows, and pas- 
tures of light sand or of gravelly soil. I know it to 
be equal, if not superior to Herd’s grass (Timo- 
thy,) for forming a permanent ley in low and moist 
grounds. It produces, I consider, a more tena- 
cious sward, more enduring, and less liable to be 
afiected by the changes and severities of our cli- 
mate, whilst the hay it affords often exceeds the 
Herd’s grass, both in quantity and quality. The 
usually received opinions of the nature and habits 
of the Red Top, have led us to suppose that it is 
congenial to, and will only flourish in deep, rich, 
and moist soils, and that it is not calculated for 
other situations. If the idea is correct, that this 
grass is adapted to the soils of a light and sandy 
character, it presents a most important fact, that 
should be generally promulgatea 

A natural grass, uniting many important and de- 
sirable properties, occurs in this region upon, and 
in the vicinity of low marshy grounds. It generally 
selects a soil warmer than the natural marsh, fre- 
quently exhibiting itself along the line of earth 
thrown up in ditching of low lands. If susceptible 
of general cultivation, I would esteem it an acqui- 
sition of high consequence, I have recently ob- 





served that it appears gradually to insinuate itself 
more extensively among the wild grasses and brakes 
of our marsh meadows. I have not determined 
its botanical name; but in the popular nomencla- 
ture, it is designated the Blue Joint,—analogous in 
name only, lapprehend, to the Blue Grass, so cele- 
brated in Kentucky. When growing, it presents a 
most beautiful spectacle; its matted masses waving 
in rich verdure and brilliant luxuriance. It forms 
a hollow stalk, often reaching, on favorable posi- 
tions, eight and nine feet in height, bearing a series 
of broad linear leaves, with continuous sheaths en- 
closing the entire stem, which is surmounted by a 
heavy peduncle, presenting, when ripe, the appear- 
ance in shape and colour of a fox’s tail. The foli- 
age is excessively thick and heavy, and the plant 
usually occurring in clusters, so vigorous and min- 
gled as to be almost impenetrable to the smaller ani- 
mals. The growth and yield of fodder far surpasses 
that of any grass within my knowledge. Every 
description of stock feed on it with avidity; and I 
am not aware but that it possesses equally nutri- 
tive qualities with the cultivated grasses. 

Is any reader of the Cultivator familiar with 
this grass? Is it adapted to cultivation, or has any 
effort been made towards its introduction into arti- 
ficial culture? 

The writer of this article has for several seasons 
been attracted by the appearance, and observed the 
habits of this plant with much interest, until the 
conviction has been formed, that it is susceptible of 
cultivation, and capable of taking a high rank 
among our improved grasses. W. C. W. Port 
Kent, N. Y., November, 1849. 





Variety of Corn. 





Ens. Cu,rtivator—The intention of this brief 
communication is simply to remove an erroneous 
impression entertained by many of the readers of 
the Cultivator, and more fully expressed, in a short 
notice of the merits of the south Oregon corn, in 
one of the spring numbers of the Cultivator. I 
mean, that of its not being early enough for the 
northern states, and of its belonging to the ‘‘ dent’? 
class of southern corn. True, it grows finely south, 
and likewise west; and is cultivated with admirable 
success in Ohio, as I am informed. I did not, as 
you are aware, make any reply to those doubts,— 
not deeming it absolutely necessary at the time; 
but can now, with a certainty, recommend this va- 
riety of Indian corn, as being in every essential 
point preferable to any of the northern varieties 
raised for market, coming under my observation, 
many of which I have known tested. And in point 
of shelling, the Oregon corn will give a yield of six 
bushels per barrel of shelled corn; and no northern 
corn can ever come up tothis. I have no doubt it 
will suit your climate admirably well, judging from 
its prolific yield in Maryland, and the high estima- 
tion it possesses in Ohio. 

The present year, I have been more particular as 
to planting and gathering thiscorn, I planted about 
six acres the 25th of April, the land not having re- 
covered from the severe cold of the middle of that 
month; the six acres were set with a peach and 
apple orchard eight years old, This land was ma- 
nured two years past, broadcast, and has been cul- 
tivated every year since,—the present year in corn, 
as stated above. The first week in October, I ga- 
thered the corn, it being sufficiently dry to go to 
mill. notwithstanding the disadvantage of the shade 
of the trees, now full of leaves. From this lot, I 
have housed more than double the quantity of corn 
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taken off the same land before, even without the 
trees, in the last sixteen years; and I think I might 
have taken the corn off the 15th of September, with 
perfect safety. This corn is large, heavy, and of a 
beautiful orange yellow. A.G. Moony. Smith- 
Jield, Isle of Wight county, Va., Oct. 21, 1849. 

It should be remembered that ina large portion 
of the northern and New-England states, corn can- 
not usually be planted till the 20th to the last of 
May—at least a month later than the time mentioned 
by Mr. Moody, 25th of April; and it is important 
that the crop be well out of the way of frost early 
in September. Ep. 





Extracts from Agricultural Addresses. 





IMPROVEMENT OF Dairy Srock.—Mr. Eames, in an 
address before the Jefferson County Ag. Society, says— 
We deem it an easy matter to add twenty-five per 
cent. to the daries of this county, clear of all expendi- 
ture of time and money, by improving the quality of 
the cows. It is believed that there is no dairy in the 
country, consisting of ten cows or more, which does 
not show a difference of one-third in the yield of milk 
from the best to the poorest cow in the yard, yet the 
same amount of food is consumed by the poorest as by 
the best. Now to keep an inferior cow through the 
long winters of this Northern region with che prospect 
of only obtaining a two-thirds yield in the summer, we 
hold to be the most miserable policy in the world; it is 
a sufficient deduction in any case, from the gross income 
of the dairy, to feed and properly tend upon the best 
cow we can raise or buy. 

INFLUENCE OF AGRICULTURAL SocreTIeEs.—Judge 
CareveRr, in his late address, makes the following ob- 
servaiions: 

Happy indeed would have been those men, since 


gone to their final rest, who, 17 years ago, met at Al- | 


bany to lay the foundation of a State Agricultural So- 
ciety, could they have forseen that in so short a time 
such wide-spread and valuable results would follow 
their magnanimous and well-directed beginnings. And 
happy indeed are their associates. who have been 
spared to this day, to see, as part of the result of their 
labor, the holding of annual Fairs in a large majority 
of all the counties of this state, and the holding of a 
grand State Fair, which annually brings together, from 
ail parts of the State, from all parts of the United States 
and the neighboring provinces, more people, embodying 
more effective enterprise and moral worth, than has 
been or can be brought together on any other occasion 
or for any other purpose. 

These meetings are not held for mere past-time, nor 
to further the plans of political aspirants, or secure the 
ascendency of one political division over another, but 
for the substantial improvement of the condition of 
man ; and this by simply exhibiting by some, and wit- 
nessing by others, the great end which skill and enter- 
prise are accomplishing, in the great science of human 
subsistence, Agriculture. 

Orper AND SystEM.—Order and system are exsen- 
tial to success in every employment, but peculiarly 
so, in the varied operations of farming. Without them. 
confusion reigns. The business of the farm is ever in 
such a condition that it G@emands attention, and thus it 
directs and controls, instead of being directed and con- 
trolled. But with them, ‘‘ all moves on in one harmo- 
nious whole.” Every thing is performed at its appoint- 
ed time and in an appropriate manner, and there is lei- 
sure for information and scientific pursuits. Some far- 
mers act under the impression that their emplayment is 
so profitless that they cannot afford to proeure better 
farming implements and machines, and be to the ex- 
pense of making improvements. Let such be assured 
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that so Jong as they are possessed with this idea, so 
long their business will become more and more profit- 
less.—-Mr. Banx’s Address. 

INFLUENCE oF Manvurt.—When I visited England, 
six years ago, the first thing that struck me was the 
beauty and fertility of the soil. Every farm appears a 
garden. In fact, England is a garden. Even the 
sides of railroads, up to within a few feet of the iron 
track, are made to produce wheat, barley or potatoes. 
The beautiful lines of hedges, which so gladden the 
eye of an American, enclusé no uncultivated jands. 
The very hill-tops are made fertile to their summits; 
the swamps are drained, ditched and blind ditched, and 
every foot of earth that the labor and ingenuity of man 
can render cultivatable, is made to send forth its green 
stalks and golden harvests. 

It is important that the American, and especially the 
New-England farmer, should know how this is al] done. 
I have dined and lived with English farmers; I have 
associated with them; I have frequently obtained their 
friendship, and sometimes their confidence; and, by 
hook and by erook, I have wormed this important secret 
out of them. I have obtained their philosopher’s stone ; 
I have got the clue to the ever-living fertility of their 
soil; and now, Conneeticut farmers, in the fulness of 
my heart, which happens at this time to be overflowing 
with the ‘‘ milk of human kindness,” I will freely, 
without the hope of fee or reward, impart to you this 
grand secret. See that you improve by it. It all con- 
sists of one simple word—MaNURE.—Address of P. T. 
Barnum before the Fairfield (Ct.) Ag. Society. 

Let every farmer gather and accumulate his weeds, 
muck, swamp mud, charcoal dust, coal ashes, soap 
suds and excrements from his horses and horned cattle, 
and all the liquid manures from his yard, and properly 
protect them from rain and snow, and he has, in one 
vast pile, a capital fund on which to base all his farm- 
ing operations for the year. But how different from 
all this is the practice of many farmers! In nine cases 
out of ten, the liquids are permitted to ran over the 
yard; to lose their nitrogen, whieh passes off in the 
form of ammonia; their salts, which are carried away 
by continual drenching and nearly every valuable pro- 
perty which is in any way dependent upon the atmos- 
phere; until, in fact, every chemical ingredient, without 
which neither plants nor seeds ean exist, is lost to all 
the practical purposes of farming. Such a reekless 
policy with regard to the enriching commodities, ac- 
counts, to a greater extent than any other cause, for 
the meager productions of the farm.—Address of Mr. 
EAMES. 





What are ‘*Native’? Cattle ? 





Rev. W. A. Drew in his address before the Agri- 
enltural Societies of Kernnebec and Franklin counties, 
(Me.,) makes the following remarks: 


‘* With regard to stock, I suppose Maine ean boast 
of the best working oxen of any State in the Union. 
When Southerners, or even people from the Middle 
States, come here, they are surprised at the magnifi- 
cence of our ox teams. And we have native cows 
equal to any of the royal bloods of England.” 

He then goes on to speak of the valuable properties 
of several ‘‘ native ” cows, that he has known; though 
he gives no particulars in regard to their producis, by 
which we can compare them with others. ‘The mean. 
ing of the term ‘“‘ native,” as used in this ease, is, per. 
haps, somewhat illustrated by the paragraph which 
follows next in connexion, in the same address, as fol. 
lows: 

‘‘ Our Kennebec valley is greatly indebted to the late 
lamented Dr. Vaughan, of Hallowell, for its enviable 
race of neatcattle. In the infancy of this county, 
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when he first moved into it, he took great pains to im- 
port the best breeds from England; these became cross- 
ed with the native stock, and have built up some of the 
most magnificent oxen and the best milch cows in the 
country. Our State owes a lasting debt of gratitude to 
that great and truly good man for the fruits he intro- 
duced, and the cattle and sheep he imported, which 
now bless the State of which he was one of the earliest 
and truest friends.” 

Thus, the origin of the ‘‘ enviable race of neat cat- 
tle,” to be found in the Kennebec valley, is traced to 
the ‘‘best breeds from England,” imported by Mr. 
Vaughan; crosses from which ‘ have built up some of 
the most magnificent oxen and the best milch cows in 
the country ”! 

We heartily concur in the tribute paid the 
and truly good man,” whose name is mentioned in the 
above quotation; but at the same time we would beg 
leave to correct anerror. It was the late CHARLEs 
VAUGHAN, Esq., and not Dr. BENsaAmMIN VAUGHAN, 
who imported the cattle from England. These two 
gentlemen, brothers, settled in Maine nearly at the 
same period; and both conferred important benefits on 
that part of the country, by their liberal efforts for the 
improvement of its agriculture. The importation al- 
luded to was made in 1792. It consisted of two bulls 
and two cows. One of the cows, while on the passage, 
dropped a bull calf; and this animal, having been pre- 
sented by Mr. Vaughan to the late Hon. CurtsToPHER 
Gore, of Massachusetts, became the foundation of 
what was afterwards widely known as ‘the Gore 
breed.” The other stock was the foundation of the 
celebrated herds of the Messrs. Vaughan, and was 
continued by them without admixture of other blood, 
till 1824, when a cross was made with the import- 
ed short-horn bull Denton. For nearly forty years, 
bulls were annually obtained from these herds, and 
taken to different parts of the State; and many other 
bulls and cows of various breeds—such as Bake- 
well, or long-horn,—short-horn, of different families,— 
Hereford, Devon, &c.—have been introduced at various 
times; and unless the general character of the cattle of 
the State has lately undergone a great change, it is not 
easy to find a good animal for any purpose, that does 
not bear evident marks of an affinity with some of these 
stocks. 


Report of the Commissioner of Patents. 
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We have before us a copy of the report from this 
Bureau for 1848. Like the volume from the same 
source for the previous year, it contains a mass of use- 
ful matter relating tothe progress of the mechanic arts, 
and to the products and improvements of agriculture. 
The staple products of the United States for the year 
1848, are put down as follows: wheat 126,000,000 
bus.; corn 588,000,000 bus.; oats 185,000,000 bus. ; 
potatoes 114,000,000 bus.; rye 33,000,000 bus. ;_ buck- 
wheat 12,500,000 bus.; barley 6,222.000 bus.; hay 
15,735,000 tons; hemp 20,330 tons; cotton 1,066 ,000,- 
000 pounds; tobacco 219,000.000; rice 119,000,000 
pounds; sugar (produced in Louisiana) 200,000,000 
pounds. 

The following appropriate remarks are made in re- 
lation te the iacreased attention which has lately been 
given to the subject of agriculture; 

‘‘ The world has, within comparatively a few years, 
learned that agriculture offers an almost illimitable field 
for the operations of the scientific as well as practical 
experimenter. Its full development seems to require 
the application of all the physical sciences in some form 
or other—in the analysis of soils; in the nature, strue- 
ture and habits of plants; in the food of plants and the 
adaptation of soils and manures to their sustenance and 
growth; in the improvement of the races and kinds of 
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animals; in the invention and improvement of uselul 
implements and machines; and finally, in political eco- 
nomy, which points the agriculturist to the contempla- 
tion of his interests as they may be affected by the in- 
stitutions and the legislation of governments. Viewed 
in this light agriculture may truly be regarded as the 
most important, dignified, elevated and honorable pur- 
suit in which man can engage. The intellectual quali- 
fications which the cultivation of the science of agricul- 
ture requires, are therefore not second in degree to those 
which are necessary for the pursuit of any other science. 
Hence the importance of study, experiment, and close 
observation on the part of the agriculturist. All who 
may be engaged in that elevating and ennobling pur- 
suit, may not have the time nor the opportunity to be- 
come thoroughly versed in the philosophy which lies at 
its foundation, but, in a life devoted to its practice, the 
humblest will have the time and the opportunity to 
acquire much interesting and valuable knowledge.” 





The American Fruit Culturist. 





Messrs. Eprrors—Your brief notice of this new 
work by Mr. THomas, induced me to procure it; and 
I have been so well pleased with it, that I beg leave to 
cail the attention of your readers to what I consider its 
improvements over former works of this kind. Unlike 
the old Fruit Culturist, which contained a separate de- 
scriptive catalogue of the great mass of kinds, the 
different varieties are all placed together, so as to be 
all embodied ucder a distinct classification. All confu- 
sion is prevented, by the quality of each sort being 
shown by the type used for the name, so that the reader 
has only to glance his eye over the column of names, to 
select what is most valuable,—what is next so, and so 
forth. Thus, taking the Apple as an example, the 
most highly celebrated and best, 13 in number, are in 
large CAPITALS—the next in celebrity and value, 
consisting of over 50, and nearly all first-rate fruits, 
are in SMALL CAPITALS—the next grade, comprising 
about 100, possessing good or valuable qualities, but 
only recommended for large collections, and including 
also unestablished new sorts, are in Italics ; while the 
remainder, about 75, being those unworthy of cultiva- 
tion, are in common Roman letters. The accuracy 
with which these rejected sorts have been designated, 
is shown by the correspondence, without a single ez- 
ception, so far as the list goes, with the rejected list 
made out by the American Pomological Congress since 
the publication of Mr. Thomas’ book. 

The vast number of varieties which our nurserymen 
have propagated for sale, and which have thus become 
disseminated far and wide through the country, renders 
such a book particularly appropriate at the present 
lime, serving to point out the good from the bad, and 
being just what the great mass of the community now 
wants, in reducing the list of sorts by retaining the 
best. 

In searching for descriptions, a vast amouut of labor 
is saved by the arrangement adopted by Mr. T. For 
example, suppose a young cultivator has fruited a fine 
new apple, but has lost the name, and which I will 
suppose is the Gravenstein. He perceives it is an au- 
tumn fruit; he therefore turns to the division appropria- 
ted to autumn apples. It is sub-acid; he turns to the 
elass of this division containing sub-acid fruit. It is 
striped with red; the section of this class for striped 
apples is quickly examined, and all the Jabor saved of 
turning over the whole list of autumn apples in search 
of the names, 

The same terms are used for describing the sorts as 
in former works, but they are made much more clear 
and definite to the ordinary reader, by the distinct de- 
finitions given of their exact meaning, and made quite 
plain by the use of cuts, 
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There area number of smaller improvements of great 
convenience, as the adoption of English names instead 
of French, whenever practicable, for the best sorts—~a 
glossary explaining terms, and others which my limits 
preclude noucing; besides which the book contains all 
the recent and important discoveries in relation to fruit 
culture, posted down to the present time. 


Respectfully yours, R. R. 








Domestic Economy, Recipes, Kc. 





Preserving Fruit--Bread. 





Eps. CuttivaTor—As the season has returned 
in which it is time to be packing away dried fruits, 
Iam reminded of a notice in the last year’s Culti- 
vator, of a method of preserving dried fruits from 
the depredations of insects; which was by sprink- 
ling them with brandy. Now, as I am decidedly 
opposed to laying a temptation, even before a rep- 
tile, to drink brandy, I will give you my method, 
which I have practiced with perfect success many 
years. As soon as the fruits are sufficiently dried, 
I spread them upon tins, and set them in an oven 
(hot enough to bake bread,) about two minutes,* 
and then pack them in tight papers or cloth bags, 
and they require no further attention if kept several 
years. 

I noticed also that brandy would prevent bread 
from becoming heavy, which was made of flour 
from grown wheat. I think I can recommend a 
better specific. I have never had occasion to try 
the experiment myself; but a lady showed me some 
very light bread, which she said was made from the 
flour of grain that was sprouted very badly. She 
said, after it was risen, she made it stiff enough to 
mould with buckwheat flour, and though not quite 
as white, it must be more wholesome than that 
which is made light with brandy. Yours respect- 
fully, F.S.C. Canaan, Ct., September, 1849. 





Manufacture of Cheese. 





The committee appointed by the Jefferson County 
Agricultural Society, to examine cheese dairies, 
say, in their report:—We endeavored to collect in- 
formation from those best qualified to instruct, and 
to compare the different opinions upon the subject, 
and briefly point out the defects, (or the reasons 
for them,) which we noticed in our examinations. 
When a thermometer was used we found great uni- 
formity as to the temperature at which the milk was 
set, as it is termed, for cheese, generally from 84 
to 86°, the extremes being from 80 to 90°, and 
scald from 100 to 106°, and a common sized tea-cup 
full of salt to from twelve to fifteen pounds of 
cheese. But where the figures for setting, scald- 
ing, and salting were the same, we found the re- 
sults widely different. The most prominent reason 
for this difference, in our opinion, is the length of 
time that the curd is scalded, and the time that it 
is salted; if scalded at 100° and scalded one hour, 
it will be as hard, and make as firm cheese—all 
other parts of the process being the same—as it will 
scalded 30 minutes, at 104, or perhaps 106°; and 
in salting, it requires much judgment. If the salt 
is put into the curd before the whey is sufficiently 
drained off, it will drain off with the whey, leaving 
a lack of salt, consequently a soft, and, to use a 
dairy term, the huffy cheese; and if not put in suf- 
ficiently soon, it will not be properly mixed, making 
it uneven or knotty. 





* The small kinds need not stand in the oven over one minute. 








Chesse should be made pretty firm. It is now an 
article of export, and if made too soft is not only 
liable to loss in transportation, but a very smart 
cheese, bordering upon strong, does not suit the 
market, a milder article being preferred. We no- 
ticed several dairymen making mistakes in this 
particular—endeavoring to make their cheese quite 
too soft, supposing it to be more marketable. 

We will only add, if your cheese is too soft, scald 
higher and longer, and add a little more salt, and 
be careful not to have too much of it run off with 
the whey. If hard and knotty, put in your salt 
sooner, almost as soon as you get it in the sink; if 
this does not remedy the matter, scald Jess. 

The following is given as the method of making 
cheese pursued by Mr. MeAllister, to whom the 
first premium was awarded. The committee say, 
the cheese was very firm and sound on the outside, 
but soft and rich within: 

‘* We set our milk immediately after skimming at 
about 85 degrees, mix the rennet perfectly, let it 
stand 45 minutes, then break it up carefully and 
coarsely, let it stand 15 minutes, break it finer, let 
it stand and settle 15 minutes, and then dip off the 
whey, and then heat to 90 degrees; let it stand 30 
minutes, dip otf the whey again and then heat to 
95 degrees; let it stand 30 minutes and then break 
the curd very fine, then heat to 100 degrees, let it 
stand 30 minutes and then dip the eurd into the 
sink; salt soon while the curd is wet and warm—a 
tea-cup full of salt to 12 pounds of cheese—press 
very hard.” 





Hams.—The Southern Cultivator notices some 
hams exhibited at the Georgia state fair, which 
were one, two, three, and four years old. The 
writer says:—‘‘ The owner refused to divulge his 
secret; but as we have fortunately become pos- 
sessed of it, we here give it. Procure some good, 
clean hickory ashes, have them perfectly dry; draw 
your meat from the pickle ona dry day; sprinkle 
the ashes over the meat pretty thick, being eareful 
not to knock off more salt than what must fall off; 
then hang up your meat as high as possible; smoke 
it with cool smoke, made by hickory wood; be sure 
to take it down before the skipper-fly makes his ap- 
pearance, being generally in this climate, first 
of March; pack it away on a dry day in casks: 
Ist, a layer of hams in perfectly dry hickory ashes; 
2d, a course of corn cobs, &c.; cover your cask 
snug and tight, and you may rest easy about your 
hams.’’ 
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Agricuitural Song. 





The following was sent to the officers of the Nor- 
folk County (Mass.) Agricultural Society, at their 
meeting in October last, by Tristram Burcess, 
Esq., of Rhode Island: 


With the Pioneer Axe, what a conquest is made; 
What a field from the forest is won! 

What regions, reduced from the wilderness shade, 
Are now warmed in the beams of the sun. 


From the rock where our fathers in exile first landed, 
‘Their clearing, from river to river, has spread ; 

And mountains, and plains, by their sons are commanded 
Till now on the beach of Pacifie they tread. 


What farm for a nation to cultivate now! 
And gather the wonderful harvest it yields; 
*Fis an Empire, reduced to the Sickle and Plow, 
An empire of gardens, and orchards, and fields. 


The Plow and the Sickle shall shine bright in glory, 
When the Sword and the Sceptre shall crumble in rust; 

And the farmer shall live, both in song and in story, 
When warriors and kings are forgotten in dust. 
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Hotes tor the Aonth. 


CommonicaTions have been received since our last, 
from F. Holbrook, S. B. Halliday, Elisha Fuller, John 
W. Proctor, A. G. Moody, R. R., A Youig Farmer, T., 
H. C. W., W. C. W., L. Durand, F. S. C., J. H. W., 
A. Redfield, J. R. S., N. Longworth, W.S., I. Hil- 
dreth, A Subscriber, 8. Spencer, S. B. Buckley. 

Books, PaAmMpPuHLers, &c., have been received as fol- 
lows—Catalogue of Fruit Trees, &c., at Hopewell 
Nursery, near Fredericksburgh, Va., from H. R. Ro- 
BEY, proprietor—The Autographical Counterfeit De- 
tector, a Companion to the Bank Note Reporter, pub- 
lished by J. Thompson, 69 Wall-street. Tis contains 
fac-simile signatures of all the Presidents and Cashiers 
of Banks in the Union—price 25 cents. A copy of it 
is sent gratis to all subscribers to the Bank Note Re- 
porter, which is the best work of the kind which has 
come under our notice. 





{iS We have received a communication reviewing the 
address of Hon. J. A. Kine, published in our October 
number. The main points objected to are, that 10 per 
cent. income on the agricultural capital of Queens 
county, is too high, and that the calculations by which 
this amount is shown, are erroneous. For instance, it 
is contended, that Mr. K’s “estimate of four shillings 
(50 cts.) per bushel for potatoes, and $12.50 per ton 
for hay, may do for last year, and for Queens county, 
in its particular location; but half that sum would have 
to apply to most years and most sections of the country. 
That deduction alone, would reduce the estimated net 
income of Queens county, nearly one half. In addition 
to that, the estimate that the value of the straw was 
one half that of the grain, must have been four fold too 
high, even for Queens county.” It seems to us that 
the writer of the foregoing remarks loses sight of the 
fact that Mr. K’s estimates were for Queens county 
alone, with no reference to other sections. His object 

yas to show the income from capital invested in agri- 
culture in a particular district, and hence the articles 
were estimated at their local value. The prices of 
potatoes, hay, and straw, are of course high, when 
compared with those obtained in districts remote from 
rarket; but for the neighborhood of New-York, we 
should not deem them over-rated. 


{> The paragraph in our last No., p. 341, attribut- 
ing certain ‘‘ stereotyped errors,” to the American 
Agriculturist, was probably, so far as the source of the 
errors was alluded to, wrong. Most likely the writer 
saw them in some stray article, erroneously credited to 
that journal. He w ould not, we are certain, intention- 
ally have misrepresented the matter. 

TRANSMUTATION.—If our correspondent at Johns- 
town, N. Y., who signs himself ‘* A Sunserisrr,” will 
show us “ heads of chess growing on wheat stems, with 
wheat blades,” as he alleges he has seen, we will ac- 
knowledge that he has made out a case of transmuta- 
tion. But it is this very statement that we utierly re- 
pudiate—disbelieve. We did not suppose that he meant 
to be understood in his former communication, (Oct. No., 
p- 318,) as asserting that chess actually grew on wheat 
stalks. If such ts the case, the question is easily set- 
tled—only produce the wheat stalks with heads of chess 
growing on them, and al! must admit the doctrine is 
proved conclusively. But so far as our knowledge ex- 
tends, and we have been engaged in examining the 
matter for about 20 years, no such thing has ever been 
produced, nor do we suppose itever will be. That our 
correspondent honestly believes that, in the ease to 
which he alinded, such was the fact, we do not doubt ; 
but it must be remembered that it occurred ‘‘ many 








years since, when he was yet a boy.” He then receiv- 
ed an impression which has rested upon his mind till the 
present time; but we cannot take for ‘a fact as clear 
as our existence,” the impressions of boyhood, especially 
wheu they contradict the well-known and established 
laws by which every grain, as we are assured by inspi- 
ration, is made to produce its like. ‘‘ Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?” 


NATIONAL Boarp oF AGRICULTURE.—In another 
part of this number, will be found an article on this 
subject from the pen of our esteemed correspondent 
Hoa. F. Horsrook, to which we invite particular at- 
tention. The establishment of such a Board, was con- 
templated by some of the founders of the General Gov- 
ernment, and we are not aware that any serious objec- 
tion has ever been made to the measure on constitutional 
grounds. We think there is every reason to believe 
that a Department of this character, properly conduct- 
ed, would be the meais of advancing agriculture ina 
great degree, and of indirectly benefitting all the inter- 
ests of the country. In the statesman-like document 
to which we are happy to give publicity, the various 
arguments which bear onthe subject are ably set forth, 

InprAN Corn AnD Mear.—Indian corn will always 
be an important product of this country. A large ~ 
portion of the most fertile lands in the Mississippi vatiey 
are much better adapted to the production of this grain 
than any other, and the quantity which that region is 
capable of producing, is incalculable. The main part 
of the crop will, probably, for many years, as now, be 
converted into beef and pork; but with the improve- 
ments which have been made in drying the grain—par- 
ticularly by Stafford’s steam appara’us—we think there 
is a fair prospect that it may become a permanent arti- 
ele of export. Experience has now demonstrated the 
practicability of delivering grain and meal prepared by 
this mode, in good order, in any port in the world; and 
as the crop is not grown in Britain, except to a very 
limited extent, nor in any part of Europe for extensive 
exportation, there is no reason why we may not supply 
the English markets with large quantities of the meal, 
when the people have found out its excellence as food 
for man and beast. 

We have before us a statement of the comparative 
amounts of Indian corn, which arrived at different points 
of tide water during a part of the years 1848 and 
1849. It appears that from the first of May to the 
22d of August, this year, there arrived at Albany 
3,643,708 bushels of corn, against 1,371,868 bushels 
of the previous year; that the exports from New-Or- 
leans to August 11th, this year, were 1,455,306 sacks, 
being an increase 244,105 sacks over the same period 
Jast year. We shall endeavor to furnish an exhibit of 
the amount sent out of the country for the two last 
years, 

AGRICULTURE IN New-Brunswick-—Mr. J. H. 
Rerp, of Fredericton, N. B., writes—‘‘ Our show came 
offon the 4th October, and was the best ever held in 
the province. Our grains astonished the Old-Country 
people—wheat weighing 68 lbs. per bushel, barley 59 
lbs., oats 45 Ibs. Mr. Watts had a squash weighing 
177 Ibs. The horse show was not good; the good 
cattle were in few hands; my sheep were the only good 
stock of that kind; the pigs made a good show; and 
there was a good exhibition of manufactures. We 
are steadily advancing in the good cause. I got a re- 
solution passed, ordering a copy of The Cultivator for 
every member of the Society. Iam getting one ram 
and two ewes from Mr. Large, of Gloucestershire, 
England, the celebrated breeder of the Improved Cots- 
wolds, or New Oxfordshires. The ram cost £60, and 
the ewes £10 each.” 


ian Corn.—The Ohio Statesman says, that 
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CuHartes Eaton and BrorHers have had 700 acres 
of land planted in broom corn the present season, 450 
acres of which were rented at $5 an acre. Much of 
this land has been devoted to broom corn for five years 
in successiun. The crop, after being cured, is sent 
chiefly to New-York. 

Crops In Nortu-Carouina.—Mr. S J. WHEELER, 
of Murfreesboro, writes—** Corn and pea crops are very 
good all through the eastern counties of our State; in- 
deed I never saw heavier crops on the Roanoke, than 
I have seen during the past month.” 

THE LAst WHEAT Crop IN NoRTHWESTERN OHIO. 
—Mr. 8S. H. Arnotp, of Seneca county, writes— 
‘‘ Wheat the present year is poor in quantity and qual- 
ity; the injury being caused by the ‘ wheat midge’ and 


rust. This county will not average half the usual 
yield. The fall-sown wheat looks well.” 


STarcH FROM INDIAN Corn.—The Ohio Statesman 
informs us that large quantities of starch are made from 
this grain in that State. An establishment near Co- 
Jumbus is said to use 20,000 bushels of corn annually for 
this purpose. No attention is now paid to the color of 
the corn, as by the improved modes of manufacturing, 
as light-colored starch is produced from the dark-color- 
ed varieties, as from white. The quality of the starch 
here made is said to be superior, commanding a higher 
price in New-York and New-Orleans than that made from 
wheat. The offal of the grain is fed to hogs, and at 
the manufactory alluded to, 500 to 600 head are annu- 
ally fattened. 


Peat CHARCoAL.—Sometime since, we mentioned 
that extensive experiments were going on in England 
and Ireland, with peat chareoal as a deodorizer or dis- 
infectant. 
successfully used for the purpose of rendering the con- 
tents of privies inodorous, and thus bringing thein into 
a portable condition. It is thought that the substance 
will be brought into general in large towns and 
cities. and that it will be of great utility, not only in an 
agricultural, but ina sanitory view. Mr. RoGers, who 
first brought the substance to notice for this purpose, 
gives some important, results in regard to the applica- 
tion of peat charcoal in preventing the escape of odors 
from sewers, cess-pools, &c. He states that instead of 
removing the contents of such receptacles in warm 
weather, it is only necessary to cover the surface 
with two or three inches of the peat charcoal. Several! 
experiments are cited where this had been done, and no 
odor arose for several months. 


use 


Potato DisEAsE NoT CAUSED BY INsEcTs.—Mr. 
Curtis, a distinguished English entomologist, has just 
published a volume in reference to insects which attack 
the potato. Speaking of the malady which has pre- 
vailed so extensively in potatoes for several years, he 
remarks—‘‘ Amongst the numerous causes which have 
been assigned for the appearance of this alarming and 
severe visitation, insects have been frequently taxed as 
the destructive agents; but I am convinced the calami- 
ty is not to be attributed to their presence.” He ad- 
mits that there are many species of insects which prey 
upon the potato in its various stages; but he thinks 
there is no evidence that their attacks are in any way 
eonnected with what is called the potato disease. 


CeLLaArs For MAnure.—The claimants for the pre- | 


Ss 


~~ 


miums on farms, offered by the Middlesex ( Mass.) Ag- 
ricultural Society, generally speak highly of the advan. 
sages of keeping manure in cellars. R. Chaffin states 
that he considers one load of manure composted in the 
eellar under his barn, worth three which have been ex- 
posed to the action of frost, rain, evaporation, &c. His | 
eellar is closed, excluding the frost and rain altogether. 

His cows are kept in the barn, nights, all the year; 
their manure goes into the cellar, where hogs are kept 


By late accounts we learn that it has been | 
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| shades of color, 


to root over the different materials, and mix them into 
a compost. 


Protection o¥ Crops.—In many parts of the coun- 
try, the grain-fields of the farmer suffer serious damage 
from the depredations of wild birds and animals. The 
common wild pigeon often does great injury by pulling 
up spring grain, especially Indian corn, near where 
their roosts or breeding places are established. They 
go in flocks, and destroy a field of many acres ina 
few minutes. Various means have been adopted to 
keep off the birds, such as placing images and other 
objects in the field, with but little advantage. It has 
been suggested that hawks might be trained in such a 
way as to prevent pigeons from lighting on grain-fields. 
In the days of falconry, several species of hawks were 
trained for the pursuit of game. We have one or more 
species in this country, which naturally prey on pigeons 
to a considerable extent. The pigeon-hawk, (Falco 
columbarius,) is an object of perfect terror to the pi- 
geon. Whether it could be trained to answer the pur- 
pose suggested is doubtful; but from the great dread 
manifested towards it by the pigeon, it might be suffi- 
cient to confine the hawk in some conspicuous situation 
in the field. 

Onto Minera Parnt.—We have received a pam- 
phlet giving an account of the discovery of this article, 
and describing its properties and mode of application. 
The history of its discovery is as follows: " 

About two years ago, near the town of Akron, Ohio, 
a singular substance was discovered at the bottom of a 
brook, resembling in its character and appearance, 
flakes of the purest indigo, and of the consistency of 
hard clay or cold tallow. This was at first regarded 
with but little interest, until] some individuals, attracted 
by its singular qualities and appearance, were induced 
to make some experiments with it. Subsequent to this, 
however, it was also found to exist in greater quanti- 
ties at some considerable depth from the surface of the 
earth, and on being taken from the mine and exposed to 
it became completely indurated, re- 
sembling slate, or lumps of anthracite coal. This was 
finally ground, and mixed with linseed oi], and #pplied 
asa paint, and it gradually hardened until it changed 
to stone, perfectly protecting any substance it covered, 


the atmosphere, 


from air, moisture and fire. 
It is said to be susceptible of being made of various 
from a cream and fawn to a blue, dark 
brown and black; that it readily mixes with the drying 
oils, and reqnires no particular skill in the mode of 
preparation, and is recommended as more economical 
than other paints. The composition of the original 


| substance is given as follows: 
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Magnesia,. ..28 per cent. 


Bis 666666 ssecssvenseveevtevesae 
Piides ncecescescetcescsescessecde 7 ™ 
Ge OF WO Ricccccasess scccesedssseldl: % © 
Sulphate of Tron,.......cccccscceee. 9 “ fF 
DMs 6.0006 secede eeevesccisstccns | * 
COs cocccccccsecovestecceessee FY ™ 
100 
W. H. Srarr, 67 Beekman-street, New-York, ts 


agent for this paint. 

CULTIVATION oF CRANBERRIES.—SYLVESTER REEVES, 
of Wayland, Mass., states to the officers of the Mid- 
dlesex County Agricultural Society, that he has made 
an experiment in regard to the cultivation of cranber- 
ries. In 1841 he commenced setting out vines on a 
sandy loam, near a stream, which was liable to over- 
flow its banks during freshets. The soil had been once 
plowed several years before, and the surface left very 
uneven, and so left to become swarded over. The 


cranberry vines were set out in sods of ten inches 


square, the sod of the ground to be planted having been 
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previously removed, in corresponding squares—the dis- 
tances being 18 to 24 inches. These vines grew thril- 
tily, at first, but failed in dry weather. 

He made another trial in 1845, by removing the soil 
to the depth of six to eighteen inches, reducing the sur- 
face to a more uniform level, placing the vines out in 
the sub-soil in the same manner, and of the same di- 
mensions as in 1841. These vines covered the ground 
the third year, where the sub-soil was mellow and loose, 
without any farther labor; but where the soil was hard 
and mixed with small lumps of iron ore, their growth 
was more retarded. 

In 1848, he selected the most productive part of the 
ground, raked and measured four bushels, from 4 square 
rods. The drouth of the past season, and a frost of 
the 16th of July, reduced the yield of the crop. The 
ground can be flowed winter and spring. 








Answers to Correspondents. 





RincBone.—A Young Farmer. Youatt says— 
** Ringbone is one of the most serious lamenesses with 
which the horse can be afilicted. In its early stage, or 
when recognized only by a bony enlargement on both 
sides of the pastern-joint, or in some lew cases on one 
side only, the lameness is not very considerable, and it 
is not impossible to remove the disease by active blis- 
tering or the application of the cautery; but there is so 
much wear and tear in this part of the animal, that the 
inflammation and the disposition to the formation of bone 
rapidly spread; and when the bony deposit begins to 
spread, the disease is incurable.” We know nothing of 
ringbone being ‘‘ fed by a bladder, situated in the heel, 
or posterior part of the foot.” 

Frax.—We know nothing, personally, of the success 
of flax on reclaimed bogs; but have been told that it 
does well in Ireland in such situations. 

Insecr in WuHEAT.—T., Hulmeville, Pa. The in- 
sect alluded to in the extract you send, is not described 
with sufficient accuracy to enable us to identify it. The 
color and size of the larva correspond to the larva of 
the wheat midge, Cecidomyia tritici; for a description 
of which see Cultivator for 1844, page 243, and cur- 
rent volume, page 256. Dr. Harris describes two 
grain moths—Ttnea granella, and the Angumois moth, 
Anacampsis cerealella. A moth closely allied to the 
latter, ifitis not in fact the same, called in some sections 
the “ flying weevil,” is described by Mr. Owen in the 
Cultivator for 1846, page 208 to 212, and 344. Your 
insect does not appear to be either of these; we think 
it more probable that it is the wheat midge, above 
mentioned, which is erroneously called ‘‘ weevil” in 
the northern States. 
inte the grain. It is a simple maggot and does injury 
only while the grain is in a soft or immature state, by 
absorbing the juices. 

Mvcx ann Cray.—A. R., Delhi, N. Y. From the 
description of your soils, it is impossible to give minute 
directions in regard to the application of muck and clay. 


As a general rule, the elay will do most good on the | 


most gravelly or sandy soils, and the muck on those 
which have least vegetable matter. The muck is bet- 
ter when composted with animal manure—ashes are 
better than lime to mix with it. If it is to be used 
alone, next spring, it is better to be drawn out this fall, 
and left in small heaps, that the frost and air may dis- 








pel the acids. (See Cult. for 1847, pages 297, 298. 
Seedlings, 


IEKAR, Plum. Cherry, Quinee, Apples, Horsechestuut, Mountain 
Ash. and Backthorn Seedlings for sale. Also seed of the 
above kin's of trees. Every ’ 
Trees. and grafts of the eclebrated 
For sal 
Gen 


ai the Geneva Nursery, by 


va, Nov. 1.—61.* 


W.G VERPLANCK. 


| city. 


The larva, however, does not eat | 





variety of Fruit and Ornamental | 
Virgalicu Pear of Geneva. | 


Merchants and Farmers, Attention 
+) 


OHN MAYUER & Co’s New Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store, 197 Water street, N. Y., were they have for sale 
the largest and most complete assortment oc Farming Implements 
ever offered for sale in this city, ailof which they will sell cheap- 
er than the same kind of gouds can be purchased at any other 
house in the city. 

Our goods are all Warranted to give satisfaction. Farmers wapt- 
ing to purchase, will please cal aud examine our stock, before 
purchasing elsewhere. Among our assortment, may be found the 
celebrated highest premium Eagie Piows, together with tie most 
approved plows now in use. 

Also, horse powers, threshing machines, fan mills, corn shellers, 
straw cutters, corn miils, churns, seed sowers, ox yokes, Ox scra- 
pers, horse rakes, hay rakes, patent chain pump, (that never free- 
zes nor rusts,) and other pumps. In fact, we have everything for 
farming purposes, together with guano, bone dust, and other ferti- 
lizers. 

PREMIUM PLOWS. 

WE have upwards of 1000 Piows of the most approved kinds 
suitable for all kinds of soil, both for the south and the north. All 
warranted. — 

HAY. STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS. 

_ WE have also, 500 Hay, Straw and Stalk Cutters, on hand and 
for sale, among which are Hovey’s celebrated Patent Spiral Knife 
Cutter, Which surpasses all other cutters now in use, for hand or 
horse power. _ 
FLOUR AND TORN MILLS. 

FITZGERALD’S Patent Flour and Grain Mills. We will 
guarantee to supply orders for these as cheap as any other agentin 
the city of New York. They are considered to be one of the best 
kind of Portable Flour Mills now in use. We have alse a large 
assoriment of east iron mills for grinding corn, coffee and spices, 
at very low prices. _ 
FANNING MILLS. 

I. T. GRANT & CO’S Patent Premium, and other mills, on 
hand and for sale, at the lowest prices, warranted to clean rice as 
well as all kinds of seed and grain. 

CORN SHELLERS. 

WE have a large assortment of Corn Shellers on hand for horse 
or hand power of the most approved kinds, that will shell from 150 
to 1200 bushels of shelled corn per day. All warranted to be 
made up in the best manner. — 

RICE AND COFFEE HULLERS. 

WE have a first rate article for this purpose, that will do the 

work sat.sfactory to the purchaser. Warranted. 


GUANO. 

WE will supply orders for Peruvian, Patagonian and Prepared 
Guano, Bone Dust, Lime, Ashes, &c., all wurranted fresh, and to 
be the kinds that are ordered, at as low prices as can be had in this 
We have a large supply constantly on hand. 


: WIRE FOR FENCES. 
FENCE Wire of all sizes, from 5} to 9 cents per lb. 


SEED WHEAT. 
500 bushels of the celebrated white-flint seed wheat. 
500 6 - ee Mediterranean ** 
500 “ varieties o Suitable for 
fall sowing. 


other ‘ 
SEED RYF. 
500 bushels of the best kinds of winter rye. 


CLOVER SEED. 
500 bushe!s of prime clover seed on hand, and 
500 = ** timothy seed. 


GRASS SEEDS. 
BLUE and Ray, also I.ucerne, and all European Field and Gar. 
den Seeds suitable for the American climate, imported expressly 


| for us. Warranted to be genuine and fresh 
N. B. If any of our goods should not prove to be what we re 


present them, we will refund the money when they are returned, 
together with all the expenses that occur in so doing. 

JOHN MAYHER & CO., 
197 Water Street, New York. 


Oct 1—1f. 





Fruit Trees. 


HE subscribers offer for sale this fall their usual assortment, 
viz: Apples, Plums, Pears, Cherries, Peaches, and Ornamen- 
tal Trees. 
The following Pears on the QUINCE. 

Louise Bonne de Jersey, 

Bartlett, 

Virgalieu, (White and Gray.) 

Onondaga, or Swan's Orange, 

Duchesse d’ Angouleme, 

New Gray Wiuter Beurre, 

Doyenne d’ Ete, or Summer Virgalieu, 

Columbia, 

Bloodgood, 

Vicer of Winkfield, 

Bevrre Diel, 

Dearborn’s Seedling, 

Teon Le Clere. 
Also, a few hundreds of the Kuropean Mountain Ash. of an exe 

tra size. WILSON, THORBURN & TELLER, 

Albany, Sept. 1.—3t. Nurserymen,. 
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LIsT OF AGENTS 


FOR 


“THE CULTIVATOR” AND “THE HORTICULTURIST.” 


(Continued from page 358.) 





To Agents, seven copies for $5.—Fifteen copies for $10. 





All 


subscriptions to begin with the volume, which commences with the January No. in each year. 


THe Hortricutrurist—Price $3 a year. 
tail price, on all subscriptions they forward, 


volume in July, or with the half volume in January. 
i> All orders to come free of postage and to be accompanied with the money for the numbers ordered. 


NEW JERSLY. 
Augusta—-\W. H. Roe 
Burliigton—Thos. Hancock, 
Bridgetou—J. B. Potter 
Betilenem—P. Sigler 
Columbus—J. W. Wright 
Clintou—H. Exton 
Camdeni—Benj. W. Cooper 
Crosswicks—A. Bunting 
Enclishtown—W*nm. D. Reed 
Freenold—Joseph Combs 
Fairton—G. &. Wiitecar 
Greenwich— Benj. Sheppard} 
Grigg=town--A. Van Doren 
Haddonficld—Saml. L. Burrough 
Jacksonville—Sainl. T. Duitell 
Kingwood—Joln T. Risler 
Lambertviile—s. C. Barber 
Long Branch—Thos. Shearman 
Luimverton—Jos. Deacon 
Mendiam—D., B. Williams 
Mount Holly—Jos, H. Deacon 
Manaltpun—Juas, M. Perrine, 
Metuchin—Win. M. Ross 
Moorestown—Wm. M. Cooper 
Medford—George Haines 
Newark—Ritchie & Kadie 
New lLigypt—G. & B. Cox 
Newton—ns. Cassiday 
New Brunswick—HU. Smatley 
New Vernuon—s. Liddsley 
New Market—Abel Vail 
Pleasant Grove—John Hance 
Pittstown—G. Larew 
Perth Amboy—Jas. Parker 
Point Pleasant—Thomas Cook 
Patterson—John Home 
Princeton—James Carnahan 
Quakertown—'T. Probasco 
Rahway- Jos. Shaun 
Rancocas—H. Wills 
Sparta—G. T. Comings 
Spoiswood—John D. Outealt 
Suinmit—Geo. S. Marsehalk 
Sergeantsville—J. Lessey 
Shrewsbury—J. Corlies 
Squam Village—A. Lafetra 
Shark River—John P. L. ‘Tilton 
Springfield—Jonas Wade 
Trenton—D. K. Schenck 
Toms River—W. McKean 
Woodbridge-—D. N. Demarest 
W oodsville—H. Runkell 
Yardsville—Sam/’| Allison, Jr 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
Addison—Wn™m. Roddie 
Ashilond—Jas. Bullock 
Allentown—D. C. Freytag 








Allegheny City—Chas. Anderson | 
Athens—Nam’'l. Oveushire 
Allen—G. Brindle | 
Attleborough—s. Cooper | 
Brownsville—J. L. Bownran | 
Bethany—b. W. Hamlin 
Bethlehem—C. C. Tombler } 
Bloomsburgh—George Yost } 
Bealsviille—Wm. J. Hiil { 
Perwick—Rev. J. H. Young | 
Beaver Plain—D. Minis 
Beach Ridge—-K. Pearce 
Builer—A. M. Evans 





Byberry—M. A. Walmsbury 
Bridge water—John S. Paul 
Bristol—Sumuel Hulme 
Brownsburgh—J. A. Beaumont 
Cumberland Valley—H. R. An- 
derson 
Cheny Ridge—L. Collins 
Catasauquas—Ed, Schrieber 
Carvertou—R. Carver 
Conneilsville—Jos. Herbert 
Colebrookdale—A. Schultz 
Cattawissa—Win. J. Eyer 
Curwinsville—John Miles 
Conneautville—Chas. B. Power 
Chandlerviile—J. Hobson 
Curlisle—Samuel Myers 
Chambersburg—Wim. L. Cham- 
bers 

Dimock—Chas. S. Gilbert 
Danborough—Chas. Smith 
Damascus—flon. M. ‘Tyler 
Dundati—Jas. MeAlla 
Dunsburgh—I. 'T. Kintzing 
East Brook—Thos. Fisher 
Erie—Thomas Moorehead, Jr. 
Eaton—L. Harding 
Karlville—D. Van Reed 
Kquinunk—W. \Weston 
E!dredville—R. Bedford 
Friendsville—C. Carmalt 
Fairview—M. D. Boyd 
Germantown—Jolin Wilkinson 
Galilee—P. P. Bnigham 
Germansville—G. Peter 
Gibsou—L. Brainard 

Great Bend—J. Numan 
Greenusburg— Dan. Weltz 
Gwynned—L. B. Shaw 
Harrisburg—R. Bryson 
Hamlinton—B. Hamlin 
Honesdale—C. P. Waller 
Hyde Park—A. Pulver 

Hill Top—Jas. B. Hawkins 
Hamortou—C. Passmore 
Harthgig—Geo. Siddall 
Hanover—P, Farney 
Huntingdon—John Coldstock 
Hougnstown—G. H. Bucher 
Harbor Creek—Wm. A. Besby 
Hulmeville—Chas. W. Taylor 
Lancaster—Johu Gish & bro. 
Lebanou—Johnu H. Cassiday 
Lahuska—Wim. Stavely 
Lewisburg—Ss. F. Lyndall 
Lehmann—Wm. Major 
Lyun—D. Amy 
Lanesboro—S. Frazier 
Lumberville—Wim. J. Jewett 
Leraysville—E. Marsh 
Lisburn—John Schenck 
Lawreuceville—W. Kilburn 
Mansfield—Jas. R. Wilson 
Millurdsville—O. T. Kinney? 
Mouut Republic—S. E. North 
Montrose—H. J. Webb 
Mehoopany—Geo. Whipple 
Mechaniesburg—A. Babb 
Maiden Creek—J. Wright 
Morrisdale—Saumuel Waring 
VicKean—Joltn Parmater 
Meadsville—M. H. Bagley 
Maucr—-Jno. Schosch 





Muney—B. M. Ellis 
Mercer—-A. M. Fleming 
Newportvilile—A. M. McIlvaine 
North Whitehall—Ed. Kehler 
Newtown—A. Cornell 
New Castle—George Pearson 
New ‘Troy—H. Denison 
Newtown Square—Lewis Brook 
Newville—Win. H. Woodburn 
Newbure—J, Au 
North East—James McCord 
Norristown—Robert [Iredell 
Ousville—R. C. Weaver 
Oley—Dr. P. G. Bertolet 
Oakville—Ssmuel M. Sharp 
Philadelphia—W. B. Zieber 
Pottstown—Owen Stover 
Prompton—Wm. F. Hurlburt 
Pleasant Mount—O. Stevenson 
Priceville—M. Mogridge 
Pleasant Unity—A. Culbertson 
Providence—D. 8S. Koon 
Pusey ville—J. D. Harrar 
Pleasant Valley—John M. Sands 
Preston—Jas. W. Simpson 
Perryopolis—P. Cope 
Paris—J. J. Hopkins 
Quakertown—Wim. Dennis 
Rileysville—M. Thomlinson 
Ruchsviille—John Erdman 
Richborough—J. Vanhorn 
teading—John Bertolet 
Yeedsville-—Charles Colfelt 
Rieglesville—Jas. W. Long 
Stroudsburg—F. Starbird 
Springtown—Sam'l Fulmer 
Springvilie—A. Cassedy 
Seigfrieds Ferry—d. Schrieber 
Setzlers Store —Andrew Bush 
South Warren—B. Buffington 
Salona—Wim. Fearon, Jr 
Starucco—B. Sampson 
Shepherdstown—Jas. Graham 
Strawntown—W m. Christman 
Shiremanstown—Samuel Eberly 
‘Tarentum—D. Maclean 
Tunkhannock—George Leighton 
Tafton—R. Bingham. Jr 
Thompsontown—Jos. Kurtz 
The Valley—Jas. Beatty 
Ulster—John Mather 
Uniontown—A. Hadden 
Upton—John MeClelland 
Westchester—M orris & Stokes 
Waymart—N. Rogers 
Wyalusing—H. H. Welles 
Waterford—M. Strong 
West Greenville—Wm. Waugh 
Worren—N. Sil 
Waynesburg—J. Higinbetham 
Wilkesbarre—O. Collins 
West Alexander—G. Witham 
Yardleyville—Rev. C. Wiltber- 
ger 
York—Jchn Evans 
Zelionople—C. 8. Passavant 





DELAWARE. 
Dover—Wm. W. Morris 
Delaware Citv—W. W. Lesley 
Loveville—Stephen Springer 


Middletown~S. E. Bradtord 





Agents are allowed a discount of 20 per cent. from the re- 
Subscribers to the Horticulturist may commence with the 


New Castle—John Pattison 
Smyrna— Vin. Wilds 
Summit Bri’ége—J. A. Lam 
Talleyville—Amor Chandler 
Wilmingtou—James La Roche 
MARYLAND. 
Annapolis—Jus. Boyle 
Abiugton—W. F. Brand 
Ba'timore—Samuel} Sands, Ed. 
American Farmer 
Buckeystown—B. J. Snouffers 
Clifty—L. Snyder 
Cockeysville—Jno. B. Matthews 
Centreville—Johu Tilghmau 
Catonsville—J. Hy Ferguson 
Cumberland—Putnam Page 
Cecilton—T. V. Ward 
Darlington—BRenjamin Silver 
Ellicotts Mills—Wim. Denny 
Kaston—H. Bateman 
Frederick—L. ‘I’. Prince 
Glymomt—L. Marbury 
Harmony—P, Wethered 
Hagerstown—A. Reneh 
Hopewell X Roads—John 
Mitchell 
Leitersburgh—F. Byer 
Laurel—Col. Horace Capron 
Mount Pieasant—Ek. Creager 
New Market—Thos. Hughilett 
Owings Mills—D. Carlyste 
Petersville—Col. H. Dunlap 
Port Deposiie—N. W. McCor- 
mick 
Princess Ann—Wm. T. G. Polk 
Qlueenstown—C. C. Tilghman 
Reistertownu—F. Anderson 
Smithsbury—Steph. J. Simpson 
Sundy Sprng—Ha. Stabler 
St. Michaels—S. Hambleton 
sykesville—James Sykes 
Triadelphia—James Harban 
Taneytown—s. Buffington 
Towsontown—Charles Howard 
Trappe—M. Goldsborough 
Utica Mills—s. G. Cockey 
Warren—Waim. Morrison 
Wisesburg—C. EK. Bernondy 
Walkersville—Jacob Waker 
Wye Mill—Win. Rose 
DISTRICT COLUMBIA 
Georgetown Johi H. King 
Washington—J. F. Callan 


H. 





VIRGINIA, 
Aetna—Jolin Cooks 
Alexandrin—Bell & Entwisle 
Anandale—W im. Garges 
Amelia C. H.—Wim. Eggleston 
Aldie—Ed. A. Stover 
Ayletts—Ed. Hill 
Barboursvile—J. B. Newman 
Blacksburg—T. J. Oliver 


Buffalo Springs—J. J. Hite 
Berryville—Chas. EK. Kimball 
Broadford—¥. Grayson 


Burwells Bav—Thos. H. Tlolt 





Brentville—Jas. H. Reed 


{ Bridgewater—Wm. Rice 
| Catuwba—D. B. Early 
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Crab Bottom—E. Arbogast 
Campbell C. H.—, C. Jordan 
Conrads Store—J. E. Harnsber- 
ger 
Christiansburg—Eli Phlegan 
Chaltans Hili—A. Ff. Buchanan 
Chantully—John Dewell 
Clitton forge—Col. E. Jordan 
Chuckatuck—J. Bunch 
Charlotiesville—Wm. B. Minor 
Circleviille—Thomas Nichols 
Clear Branch—L. L. Waterman 
Charlemout—N. G. Davis 
Culpepper C. H.—E. B. Hill 
Dayton—H. ‘Thomas 
Dickensons store—W. Dicken- 
son, Jr 
Davis Mills—N. C. Purton 
Davis Store—R. Davis 
Dover Mills—R. Wood 
Doe tiiil—A. J. Jones 
Evansville—Wm. Armstrong 
Elon—Dr. P. Patterson 
Emery—Jos. W. Davis 
Fincastle—James S. Walroud 
Floyd C. H.—A. Glusher 
Fredericksburgh—H. R. Robey 
Farrowsville—W. C. Stribbling 
Fish Creek—John Bell 
Fishersville—John Bush 
Fairtax C. H.—Robert Allison 
Fellowsville—E. 5. M. Hill 
Franklin—Wm. McCoy 
Greenville—Wim. Wallace 
Goochland C. H.—J. Michaux 
Giles C. H.—Jos. S. Peck 
Harrisonburg—J. Hardesty 
Heveners store--John Lightner 
Haimbleion’s Store—H. Hurst 
Hardius ‘Tavern—R. W. N. No- 
land 
Halitux C. H. Jas. S. Early 
Haymarket—C. C. Marsteller 
Hickory Fork—R. C. Robins 
Jeifersou—D. B. Steger 
King George C. H.—D. Leives 
Kearneysville—Dr. P. Hoffman 
Kerrs Creek—M. Dunlap 
King & Queen C. H—R. Pollard, 
Jr 


La Fayette—Geo. W. Barnett 
Linnvile Creek—'T. A. Hope- 
well 
Lynchburg—M. Davis, Jr 
Liberty—M. Davis 
Loves Mills—James Cole 
Liberty Mills—Col. i. P. Bar- 
bour 
Lovington—E. T. Estes 
M-:Dowell—George Carlisle 
Mathews C. H.—Wnm. shultice 
Marlins Bottom—J. A. Price 
Middiebrook—W. McCutchan 
Martinsburgh—Jos. Hotiman 
Moorefield —M. W. Gainble_ 
McGaheysville—G. 'T. Hopkins 4 
Mount Clinton—Geo. Crawtord 
Mount Siduey—R. 5. Harnsber- 
ger 
Miltord M.lls—John Towles 
Millviile—A. 'T. Dishman 
Manchester—Vostinaster 
Millwocd—John LE. Page 
Mint Spring—Saim’! F. Christian 
Marion—George W. Jones 
Mount Meriden—M. Kersh 
Newbern—Joiun C. Darsh 
New Market—Dr. 5. P. C. Hen- 
kel 
North Garden—J. B. Townley 
Natural Bridge—Jas. L. Patton 
Norfolk—J. 5S. Wise ; 
Newville—Dr. W. J. Harrison 
New Martinsville—R. W. Cox 
New Loudon—Dr. H. Harris 
Oak Flat—Jaumes B. Anderson 
Pursels Store—John Thompson 
Port Republic—S. Harnsberger 
Petersburgh— Wm. Robertson 
Powhatan C. H.—H. Harris 
Paris—Tiomas B. Massie 
Pedlar Mills—W. B. Rucher 
Parkersburg—M. Chapman 
Paiatine—J. M. Sterling 
Philamont—Thomas Beavers 
Pleasant Gap—T. W. Walton 
Retreat—James 8S. Callaway 
Richmond—W. H. Richardson 
Rural Retreat—L. D. Hancock 
Rose Mills—Daniel Warwick 
Robertsons Store—Hon W. Coles 
Ruckmanville—H. Ruckmer 











Shadwell—F. G. Ruffin 
Shepherdstown—J. Hoffman. Jr 
Sublets ‘Taveru—John M. Sly 
Snickersville—Ehli Hurst 
Suffolk—K. Hill 
Stony Creek Warehouse—A. Al- 
dridge 
Salem—C. W. Burwell 
Stuarts Drafi—Win. Heiger 
Summit Point—Dr. Blackburn 
Smitufield—W. H. Jordan 
Sheetz Mill—E. Rincharts 
Staunton—George W. Crawford 
Seven Mile Ford—W. W. Han- 
son 
St Clairs Bottom—Wm. H. Til- 
son 
Saltville—J. M. Johnston 
Tye River Mills—Thos. Massie 
Thompsonville—W. B. Reid 
‘Triadelphia—s. D. Faris 
Tye River Warehouse—Dr. Ca- 
loway 
Variety Mills—Charles B. Hill 
Winchester—H. F. Baker 
Wheatland—S. B. T. Caldwell 
Waynesboro—John Bush 
Warrenton Springs—Thomas G. 
Bradford 
Wilmington—Samuel Stillman 
Wheeling—Wm. Gregg 
Washington—F. S. Browning 
Woodstock—Jacob Burner 
W ytheville—Charles C. ‘Tate 
Warm Springs—J. W. Warrick 
Warminster—Jos. C. Cabell 
West Liberty—E. R. F. Morgau 
Wellsburgh—J. Hodgens 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Albright—J. R. Montgomery 
Ashville—J. H. Coleman 
Averysboro—Col. K. Murchison 
Black River Chapel—H. W. 

Beatty 
Catawba Spa—W. P. Bynum 
Concord—Isaae Burns 
Cedar H:ll—Samuel W. Burns 
Cottage Home—R. H. Morrison 
Clover Garden—W. J. Bingham 
Cowansville—Dr. John I. Foard 
Clemmonsville—N. G. A. Chapin 
Chapel Hill—John Loader 
Claytonville—L. 5. Gash 
Durtams Creek—C. 8. Robason 
Karly Grove—Wnm. P. Reinhart 
Forks of Pigeon—J. Cathey 
Fair Grove—Charles Mock 
Fayetteville—Benj. Robinson 
Fort Defiance—Ed. W. Jones 
Gravelly Hill—Samuel Auders 
Greensboro—James Sloun 
Golden Valle y—G. L. Summey 
Greenville—Benj. F. Ebone 
Herttord—Dr. J. L. Bunch 
Hatifax—Jobn R. Gary 
Hammonds Store—J. W. Burns 
Harnells Store—Dr. J. B. Leavey 
Hillsborough—Wm. Cain, Jr 
Henderson—L. H. Kittle 
Jamestown—Dr. 8S. G. Coffin 
Kirkland—E. B. Burns 
Limestone—A. Pearson 
l.exington—W. R. Holt 
Lombardy Grove—J. A. Russell 
Lincoluton—C. C. Henderson 
Loug Creek—John F. Robitzoch 
Lagrange—Col. M. W. Leach 
Murfreesboro—Dr. Peets 
Milton—-A. J. Walker 
MeCollums Store—R. T. Steele 
Mills River—John W. Erwin 
Matamoras—James Lucas 
Moseley Hall—J. Lassiter 
Mount Airy—A. Denney 
Newbern—George 8S. Attmore 
Nashvitle—J. P. Weshay 
Oxford—Col. L. Gilliam 
Pioneer Mills—J. C. Sosserman 
Pitch Landing—Wm. H. Taylor 
Raleigh—W. White 
Hed Plains—T. Gleen 
Rocky Mount—W. S. Battle 
Rockingham—S. W. Covington 
Swan boro—Ed. Hill 
Salisbury—B. Julian 
South Mills—D D. Ferebee 
St John—SsS. J. Wheeler 
‘T'arboro—Robert Norfleet 
Taylors Bridge—John Robins, sr 
Topsail—J. D Jones 
Wiuliamsburg—Chas. R. Jones _ 











Watson’s Bridge—Wm. Watson 
Williamsville—A. Williams 
Woodville—A. A. Perry 
Williamston—J. 5. Farrell 
Wilmmgton—Wm. A. Wright 
Welshes Mills—E. M. Dury 
Wilkesboro—H. P. Waugh 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Beaufort—B. R. Bythewood 
Bluftton—Dr. John W. Kirk 
Cherleston—Samuel Hart, Sr 

do John Russell 
Columbia—W. F. Purse 
Catoura—J. H. Cleveland 
Cheraw—H. W. Harrington 
Edgefield C. H.—Samuel Brooks 
Greenville C. H.—A. B. Crook 
Monks Corner—Dr. J. R. Motte 
Nation Ford—A. White 
Newberry—R. Stewart 
Orangeburg—M. Robinson 
Pliney—B F. Stairley 
Pomaria—Wim. Summer 
Pocotaligo—J. B. Dunwody 
Pendletou—E. Sharpe, Jr 
Stony Point—E. Stacey 
Spring Grove—Jas. W. Watts 
Terryville—J. E. Calhoun 
Winasborough—s. P. ‘Thomas 
Woodruffs—Col. J. M. Crook 


GEORGIA. 
Anthonys Shoals—J. D. Watkins 
Atlanta—R. Peters 
Athens—Wm. N. White 
Birdsville—J. V. Jones 
Columbus—Dr. A. M. Walker 
Clarkesville—Geo. I. Kollock 
Culloden—Prof. J. Darby 
Elberton—B. Burch 
Knoxville—Samuel Rutherford 
Mount Zion—Robt. Walcott 
Mayfield—Thomas Jones 
Macon—Robert Nelson 
— Grove—Wnm. G. Wal- 

cer 

Milledgeville—Geo. L. Deming 
Marietta—Wnm. Root 
Mobley Pond—James D. Wade 
Pratisville—George A. Winn 
Sparta—J. H. Burnett 
Savannah—Wnm. H. Cuyler 
Thomaston—G. L. Birdsong 
Upaioie—R. W. Carnes 
Washington—Dr. F. Fricklen 








MISSISSIPPI. 
Belmont—A. Foster 
Clinton—Jas. M. Smith 
De Kalb—Jas. L. Vaughan 
Edwards Depot—M. W. Phillips 
Gallatin—FE. R. Brown 
Gholsoun—Caleb Reid 
Liberty—Hon. Jchu Wall 
Oxford—M. Peques 
Okachickama—Dr. W. B. Wil- 

bourne 
Raymond—C., F. Le Grand 
Washington—Thomas Affleck 
Whitesville—D. L. Phares 
Yazoo City—John J. Wilson 





ALABAMA. 
Claiborne—Dr. R. Maiben 
EFufaula—J. W. Rains 
Floreuce—Alex. D. Coffee 
Lockland—Dr. Cloud 
Lownsboro—R. H. McCall 
Montgomery—Chas. Cromelin 


Northport—John Bells 
Pushmatcha—Sanil. Ruffin 
Suggsville—A. Denny 
Tuscaloosa—Judge Collier 
Wetumpka—W. G. Mc Williams 


TENNESSEE. 
Blairs Ferry—A. S. Lenoir 
Bethesda—M. Steele 
Campbellsville—N. Hays 
Crossville—Benj. Bentley 
Campbells Station—Col. G. W. 
Malny 
Cass—J. Wood 
Four Mile Branch—Chas. M. Mc 
Ghee 
Franklin—Wm. B. Campbell 
Facility—J. 'T'. Lenoir 
Franklin College—T. Fanning 
Greenville—Eph. Link 
Hardemans X Roads—J. S. Clay- 
brook 


Hills Valley—M. E. Cator 





Harrison—A. C. Richard 
Jackson—W im. H. Stephens 
Knoxville—W im. C. Kain 
Kingston—Jno. Y. Smith 
Lenoirs—Wm. B. Lenoir 
Leifers Fork—John A. Wilkins 
Manscoes Creek—A. C. Care 
wright 
MeMiunville—A. M. Stone 
Maryville—S. T. Bicknell 
Nashville—W. H. Humphreys 
Philadelphia—W. F. Lenoir 
Paris—John J. Mathews 
Pinckney—Robt. Reams 
Pikeville—A. C. Carnes 
Somerville—H. A. Taylor 
Shelbyville—Thos. C. Ryall 
St. Clair—John Hoffminster 
Whitehouse—John Cowles 
Whitesville—S. Browning 





ARKANSAS. 
Dockiville—L. Garland 
Eagletown—A. Robinson 
Fort Smith—Phuson & Smith 
Maysville—Jas. Vann, Jr 
Sylvia—Rev. E. Jones 
Wheelock—H. K. Copeland 


LOUISIANA. 
Clinton—John Bell 
Iberville—Dr. Dupuy 
ManchLac—Dr. Romer 
New Orleans—B. M. Norman 
New River—S. ‘Tillotson 
Springfield—Dr. Geo. Colmer 








FLORIDA. 
Key West—J. B. Browne 
Mandarin—John L. Hamilton 
Pensacola—D. Walker 





TEXAS. 
Laraca—F. & J. Beaumont 





MISSOURI. 
Auburn—Isaac Lea 
Boonville—Jas. W. Harper 
Des Pens Institute— Wm. Dyer 
Fredericktowu—Dr. J. Gosney 
Fee Fee—Jas. S. Quisenbury 
Georgetown—R. Geutry 
Houses Spring— Wm. Richter 
Jackson—Jos. W. Russell 
Middle Fork—Jas. Flin 
Philadelphia—Dr. J. 8S. Cassell 
Rock Hill—C. Armstrong 
St. Louis—Plant & Brother 

do E. P. Pettes 
Springfield—Hon. J. 5. Phelps 
Taylors Store—H. Y. Sheetz 
Ten Mills—Geo. Y. Bacon 
Westport—E. Price 
Waltonham—Jos. J. Ritenour 


KENTUCKY. 
Bridgport—Ray Mayhall 
Bowling Green—Jos. J. Young 

love 
Brownsboro—J. F. Coons 
Barry—Dr. Wm. Shrelkeld 
Beditord—N. Parker 
Colbyville—Samuel D. Martin 
Flowers Creek—Wnm. Moorlanal 
Frankfort—A. C. Keenon 
Grass Hills—L. Sanders 
Hickory Flat—Daniel W. Smith 
Henderson—P. H. Hillyer 
Independence—M. J. Phillips 
Louisville—A, G. Munn 
Lexington—Col. C. J. Sanders 
Midway—B. Gratz 
Maysville—C. B. Anderson 
North Fork—Isaac Lewis 
Nicholasville—Jas. A. Welch 
New Liberty—John M. Reed 
Owensboro—-A. M. Stout 
Piketon—J. N. Richardson 
Richmond—C. Turner 
Stanford—J. C. Gentry 
Shawnees Run—J. R. Bryant 
Versailes—Wm. B. Young 
Winchester—W. Miller 








OHTO. 
Andover—T. Creasy 
Athens—Geo. Putnam 
Auburn—A. E. Barnes 
Attita—Wm. Leeds 
Akron—P. A. Moore 
Ashtabula—Chas. Morter 
Bristolville—L. B. Maltby 
Bainbridge—A. M. Marshall 
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Bloomfield—J. K. Wing 
Br iceville—F. E. Stow 
Blendon—H. Phelps 
Bridge Creek—H. May 
Brookfield—Jas. Fowler 
Bettville—F. Warren 
Bellefontain—J. 8. Tinnis 
Bloomingville—H. Beeken 
Bowling Green—Dr. W. R. Peck 
Brandywine Mills—Wim. Foster 
Burlow—N. P. Henry 
Browns Mill—John Danley 
Cleves—Wnm. I. H. ‘Taylor 
Circleville—Geo. Donny 
Chesterville—W im. O. Ellis 
Cincinnati—J. B. Russell 
Columbus—J. G. Jones 
Carroltoun—Johu Porter 
Chillicothe—W. M. Anderson 
Cleveland—J. Stair & Son 
Canfield—L. ‘Templin 
Cuyahoga Falls—H. B. Tuttle 
Cherry valley—C. Petre 
Chester—W. Sherwood 
Canal Dover—J. Ricksecker 
Central College—D. Watson 
Claridon—C. L. Taylor 
Cherokee—W*m. A. Funk 
Carthage—J. Ludlow 
Cummunsville—M. Dodsworth 
Canton—R. Lovett 
Dover—C. H. Tobey 
Dayton—J. D. Phillips 
East Claridon—H. Armstrong 
Ellsworth—Jos. Coit 
Enon—J. S. Wilson 
Eaton—Jas. G. Fanning 
Etna—Abin. Miller 
East Cleveland—E. Halley 
Fitehville—M. Kk. Mead 
Fredonia—Geo. P. Howell 
Freedom—O. [.. Drake 
Gustavus—Geo. Hezlep 
Gallipolis—John Hoy 
Greenwich—W. R. Smith 
Green Springs—Jas. Crockett 
Granville—A. P. Pritchard 
Gambier—M. White 
Hu !son—H. Baldwin 
Hillsboro—John Barry 
Hartford—N. i. Austin 
Huron—P. Adains 
Jellerson—E. Wood 
Jolnstown—Thomas Cummings | 
Kinsman—John R. Stanhope, Jr. | 
Kirtlan |—A. C. Russell 
Kenkersville—W. i. Ellis 
Kingsville-——C. Terrill 
Lenox—Jos. Atkins 
Lancaster—J. Classie 
Lumberton—Jas. Jenkins 
Lower Newport—4 os. Bocker 
Le Roy—J. Phillips 
Marion—-J. S. Copeland 
Marietta—D. Ih. Gardner 
Mount Vernon—M. ‘True 
Monroeville—J. Smith 
Morses Salt Works—R. George 
Milan—Chas Wilber 
Morgan—Ii. Osborn 
Massilon—C. Wessener 
Malta—P. Porter, Jr. 
Mel:more—S. Arnold } 
Mt. Healthy—M. D. Flemming 
Mit. Union—W. Hurst 
Newark—H. 8S. Sprague 
Newport—A. B. Battelle 
North Fairfield—L. Macomber 
New Vienna—C. Lewis_ 
Newton Falls—J. S. Smith 
Nelsonville—J. W. Fulton 
Norwalk—Aug. Joslin 
Oberlin—H. . Taylor 
Orangeville—N. EK. Austin 
Oxford—J. D. Ringwood 
Poland—W m. Little 
Portage—Jas. Bloom 
Perkman—ff. 8. Ruckman 
Pern—S. Atherton 
Pleasant Hill—Wm. Tift 
Piketon—D. P. Withrow 
Painesville—C. Huntington 
Piqua—B. F. Brown 

uaker Bottom—C. Turley 
Qe otictph oO C. Drekinson 
Republic—H. P. Benton. 
Ravemna-—B. Little 
Rockport—Geo. B. Merwin 
Rugegles—Jos. So itherland 
Reading—H. Palmer 
River Styx-——Geo. K. Pardee 
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Springfield—W . M. Cooper 














Springsboro—D. Selvey 
Sandusky—A. H. Moss 
Salem—Jos Wright 
sSelma—J. Landes 
Somerset—D. Yost 

Sharon Centre—M. A. Chandler 
Scroggsfield—Jas. Ramsay 
Steuben—Chas. B. Simmons 
Steubenville—F. A. Wells 
Springdale—A. A. Mullett 
Sharonville—L. Morse 
Toledo—M. Baldwin 
Tiffen—Wm. Randall 
Tallmadge—P. C. Stone 
Troy—P. A. Smith 
Tremainsville—L. Haughton 
Urbana—Joel Funk 

Upper Sandusky—Geo. Meyers 
Vienna—S. H. Reed 
Vernon—L. D. Sheldon 

Vienna X Roads—W. R. Webb 
Willoughby—J. W. Penfield 
Wadsworth—J. A. Borst 
Williamsfield—Wm. M. French 
Walhonding—Jolin Johnson 
Westerville—LEd. Mattoon 
Warren—Ed. Potter 
Worthington—J. Clapham 
Whiteford—S. W. Allen 

West Liberty—J. W. Brown 
Wakeman—L. T. Farand 
Waterford—Chas. Peters 
Watertown—D. Deming 
Yellow Springs—W im. Bunyan 
Yellow Creek—B. ‘Thompson 
Zanesville—Jas. L, Cox 





INDIANA. 
Armiesburgh—Chas. Lewis 
Bristol—G. Senior 
Cross Plains—H. Morton 
Chancery—D. Cowgill 
Kikhart—Geo. W. ‘Vibbitts 
Evansville—Samuel Orr 
tort Wayne—R. D. Turner 
Greenville—A. Hedden 
Haminonds—A. Inwood 
Huntington—S. B. Worden 
Knightstownu—J. Parker 
Lima—M. Averill 
Lawrenceburgh—Geo. P. Buell 
Laport—J. James 
Latayette—Canada Fink 
Michigan City—Geo. Smith 
Madison—Thos, B. Spelman 
Milltlowu—s. Ro Jenner 
New Harmony—John Beal 
New Albany—D. Hedden 
Orleins—John F. Kimberley 
Ontario—T. Field 
Rising Sun—B. 8, Crutchfield 
Ronmmey—Chas. B. Meigs, Jr. 
Roekville—P. Mitchell 
Richmond—Jos. P. Plummer 
South Bend—J. K. Wright 
Terre Haute—A. M. Pettengill 


ILLINOIS. 
Alton—M. G. Atwood 
Belleville—L. VY. ilooper 
Beverly—A. Holt 
Bristol——-W. Van Emmon 
Byron—Silas Hurd 
Carliiville—J.C. Dawes 
Canton—S. ‘Tracy : 
Channahon—M. Benjamin 
Chicugo—Griggs, Bross & Co. 
Como—F’. Cushing 
Cazenovina—M. L. Dunlap 
Chester—N. Conant 
Crystal Lake—J. 8. Paine 
Dixon—John Shillaber 
Dundee—J. A. Carpenter 
Emmett—S. Lawrenson 
Meikhorn—Win. Ardsey 
Freeport—L.. W. Guiteau 
Franklin Grove—N. Whitney 
Geneseco—H. C. Sleight 
Godfrey—Saml. A. Chamberlain} 
Galena—Jos. N. Waggoner 
Jonesborough—W. Willard 
Kendall—BE. 8. L. Richardson 
Little Fort—Thos. Reid 
Lockport—FE. E. Bush 
Lewiston—Steph. Dewey 
Lyndon—G. Loomiss 
Millstadt—-W m. 


ork 
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Mount Puleski—W. P. Whittle 
Newark—J. W. Mason 
Otsego—H. Geddans 

Oswego—E, Macomber 





Oquaca-—D. W. Davis 


St. Clair—Wnm. B. Barrows 
Scio—T. Foster 
Southfield—W on. Ives, Jr. 
Saline—J. E. Mitchell 
South Nankin—N. Collins 
South Plymouth—E. Anderson 
Schoolcrati—M. N. Duncan 
Tecumseh—P. R. Adams 
Troy—L. Cone 

Union City—'T. Moseley 
Washing ton—D. Cooley 
York—D. Carpenter 
Ypsilanti—F, K. Rexford 


Paddocks Grove—G. Flagg 
Panther Creek—J. B. Shaw 
Peoria—F.. Kingsley 
Princeton—C, Bryant 
Providence—R, S. Steinham 
(Quincy—Geo. Howard 
Sterling—G. W. Woodburn 
Thornton—Jobn Millar 
Upper Alton—Benj. F. Long 
Warsaw—Postmaster 
Woodburn—VW ., H. Rider 





MICHIGAN. 
Albion—J. Gardner 
Ann Arbor—Wnm. S. Maynard 
Adrian—G, W. Merrick 
Algonac—Geo. Jasperse 
Armada—Geo, Andrews 
Battle Creek—Jeremiah Brown 
Byron—M. & F. Wilcox 
Burr Oak—Chas. Betis 
Bennetts Corners—G. Reynolds 
Brooklyn—R. Watkins 
Crockery Creek—W. Hathaway 
Clinton—Geo. De | 
Cooper—B. Earle 
Charleston—Gevo: Thomas 
Cold Witer—Levi Daggett 
Detroit—H. Hurlbut 
Dexter—Hon. S. W. Dexter 
Dover—P. McSouth 
Emmett—Wim. Newboe 
Last Dover—A. D. Carroll 
Krie—A. J. Keeney 
Kagle—SsS. W. Moyer 
Plat Rock—John Cook 
Farminugton—W. kL. Pier 
Granville—Daniel Stewart 
Galesburgh—E. M. Clapp 
Grass Lake—Dr. S, Mc Whorter 
Holland—R. S. Williams 
Jonesville—P. Ganyard 
Jacksou—John Wigglesworth 
Kalumazoo—W im. HH. Edgar 
iama—J. A. Easton 
Livingston—J. C. Culver 
Lexington—Geo. Smith 
Lasulle—H. Brown 
Mackinac—M. 8. Wait 
Meaple—Chas. Dean 
Meudon— E. Allis 
Monroe—J. lL. Mdrind 
Marshall—l. A. Tillotson 
Onondaga—C. M. Maynard 
Pontiac—H. N. Howard 
Plymouth—H. Durtee 
Plainwell—C. C. White 
Romeo—C. F. Mallary 
Rawsonville—P. M. Rogers 





WISCONSIN. 
Aztalan—E. P. Ingalls 
Beloi—M. P Cogswell 
Brookfield Marey—Ed. Hatch 
Beetown—Jas. Prideaux 
Delavan—F. R. Phoenix 
wast Troy—E. Wright 
Elkhorn—Henry Leet 
Fairwater—Wm. Plocker 
Fort Winnebago—G. H. Merrill 
Green Bay—O. P. Knapp 
Janesville—J. F. Willard 
Linden—J. Weston 
Lakeville—H. Cooper 
Manitiouwac—HIl. Spencer 
Milwaukie—B. B. Bird 

do C. Shepard 
Neosho—W im. Lehman 
Osh Kosh—Jos. H. Osborne 
Oak Creek—Asa Howes 
Prairie Du Chien—N. 8. Gilbert 
Palmyra—D. F. Melendy 
Racine—L.. C. Cary 
Sugar Creek—L. K. House 
Southport—Theodore Newell 
Summit—D. Worthington 
Saylesburghs Mills—D.C. Bowen 
Union Centre—A. K. Ketchum 
Waukan—H. H. Bradt 
Watervile—R. M. Meigs 
White Water—Levi Kinney 
Waupun—Joln Taylor 
West Bend—N. Hatch 





IOWA. 
Burlington—J. Grimes 
DBluttduie—Jas. Gordon 
De Witt—A. Robb 
Delhi—R. Spaulding 
Davenport—Jas. Grant 
Hawkeye—Jas. Bradicy 
Mout Pleasunt—Jas. McAuley 
Mechaniesburgh—E. H. Brown 
Spring Brook—W . W orthingtor 
} Yellow Spring—O. Belknap 
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Just Published and for Sale, 

BY DERBY, MILLER & CO., AUBURN, 
TRHE AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST, sy J. J. Tuomas.— 

A greatly enlarged and improved edition, containing more than 
triple the mutter of the former editious, having been willy re- 
written so as to embrace essentially all the valuaile information 
known etthe present time relative to Fruits aND Fruit CULTURE. 
It contains 300 accurate ENGRAVINGS OF FRUITS, and includes 
condensed and full descriptions of all Fruits of merit and celebrity, 
cultivated or known in this country. 

To prevent confusion in a numerous list of varieties, careful at- 
tention has for years been given to effect the clear and systematic 
arrangement adopted in this Work ; and further to enable the rea- 
der to know ata glance, the various grades of excellence, the 
quality is designated by the size of the type used for the name. 
The numerous figures of fruits ure exact tmpressions of ave- 
rage specimens. ‘The descriptions have been prepared in nearly 
every case from the Fruits themselves ; and to distinguish fixed 
from accidental characters, careful comparison has been exten- 
sively made, with specimens from several different States and 
with descriptions in the best American works on fruits. 

To determine the qualities as adapted to different regions, assis- 
tance has been largely furnished by a number of the most emi- 
nent pomologists of the Union. 

The whole in one handsome duodecimo volume, at the low 
price of One Dollar. 

The work belongs to the author and 
discount 's made 10 Booksellers. 


To Wool Growers, and those wishing to purchase 
Merino Sheep. 
For SALE, low, about 175 Merino Ewes. The originad 
stoek were obtained of J. T. Rich, of Shoreham, Vermont, 
and Messrs D. & C. B Cook, of Charloite. Vt.—the latter gentle. 
men having recentiy obtained theirs from Mr. Atwood’s and other 
celebrated flocks in Counecticut. ‘The Ismbs and yearlings are 
from Atwood’s and Rambouillet Bucks. Also, about sixty bucks 
of different ages, mostly young, bred by the subscriber. ‘The ave- 
rage Weight of fleeces. four pounds. nine ounces, washed wool, 
Address ROBERT KE. KEERSE, 
Kecseville, Essex County, N. Ye 


is not traded. A liberal 
Oct. 1—3t. 





Oct. 1.—-tf. 
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New-York Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
Store. 


HE Implements embrace upwards of ONE HUNDRED different 

kinds of Plows, a great variety of Harrows, Cultivators. Rovers, 
See] Sowers, Horse Powers, Grain Cradles, Threshing and Panning 
Machines, Mills, Hay Cutters, Corn Shellers, Shovels, spades, Hoes, 
Scy hes, Rakes, Wagons, Wheels, Carts, Wheelbarrows, Pumps, 
Rice Threshers and jiullers, Road Scrapers, Axes, Chains, &c. &c. 
These implements are mostly made up from New aud nicniy-m™- 
PROVED patterns, and are warranied to be of the best materials, and 
put together in the strongest manner, and of a superior finish. 

diorticultural Toodls—A complete assortment. 

Castings, Skeleton Plows, arrow ‘Teeth, and Tron Work of all 
kinds done to order in the cheapest and best manner. 

Stea:n Engines, Sugar Boiters, Sugar Mills, Saw Mills, Kettles, 
Cauldrons, &c., for Plantations. 

Wire Cloth and Sieves—Difterent kinds and sizes, kept constantly 
on hand. 

Seeds for tha Field and Garden—Such os Tmproved Winter and 
Spriug Wheat, Rye, Barley, Outs, Corn, Bens, Peas, ‘Turnip, Cab- 
bage, Beet, Carrot, Parsnip, Clover, and Grass Seeds, improved va- 
rieties of Potatoes, &c. &c. These are warraiited fresh and supe- 
rior of their kind. 

Fertilizers—Peruvian and Africun Guano, Lime, Plaster of Paris, 
Bone Dust, &c. &c. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shruls—Orders taken for these, 
and executed from a choice of the best Nurseries, Gardens, and 
Conservatories in the United States. 

Horses, Cattle, Sheep and Suine—Orders reecived for stock of all 
kinds, to be executed to the best advantage, and shipped in the most 
careful manner. 

Agricultural Books—A general und varied assortment of these for 
sale. 

Produce on Consignment—All kinds of Agricu‘tural Produce will 
be received for sale on consignment. 

A Catalogue of the above Implements, Seeds, &c., of 100 poges, 
handsomely illustrated with plates, will be forwarded, by mail, when 
requested, post-paid. A. B. ALLEN & CO, 

189 & 191 Water-strect, New-York. 

December 1, 1849—2t. 





Ayrshire Stock for Sale. 


NE thorough bred Bull 3 years old. 
One do. do. Cow 8 years old, with Calf. 
One do. do. Heifer 2 do. do. 
Several half blood yearling Heifers. 
This stock is of the best Ayrshire blood in the conntry. 
Inquire of, or address, ROBBINS BATTELE, 
December 1, 1849—2t. Norfolk, Conn. 


a ee 





To Seedsmen and Dealers. 


IIE. subscribers are prepared to import, on very favorable terms, 
from the most distinguished and reliable seed establishments in 
London, or on the continent of Europe, seeds in quantities, and of a 
quality on which the utmost dependance may be placed. ‘The seeds 
will be forwarded in the original packages, and original iivoices 
furnished. Persons wishing to import may thus avail themselves of 
the experience of the subscribers, by the payment of a small com- 
mission. JAS. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John-street, New-York. 

1G Red Top, Orchard, Ray and other grasses, White Dutch 
C.over, Lucerne, &c. &c., low by the quantity. 

December 1, 1849—2t. 





Good Opportunity for Situation. 


GENTLEMAN in Eastern Va., desirous of engaging in other 

pursuits for 8 or 10 years, wishes to arrange with some intelli- 
gent, upright, industrious, persevering farmer, from the north,—one 
Who can come well recommended in every way, to take charge of 
his farm on the Ist March next, for a term of years, upon shares. 

Said farm is within easy distance of the markets of both Peters- 
burg and Richmond, and near James river. It contains 500 acres— 
300 arable, well maried; 50 acres of unclaimed meadow, 20 re- 
ciaimed, 5 in grass, 150 well set in clover; is excellent wheat, corn, 
and clover land, and easy to work and improve. There is 100 acres 
seeded in wheat. The land is well adapted to grazing, and has a 
fine range for sheep. There is a young orchard—400 choice apple 
tees, usual stock—utensils, &c.; good house, out-houses, garden, 2 
barns, 400 feet of shedding for stock, 2 wells, &c. The farm is well 
watered, [le wishes it converted, as much as possible, into a grazing 
and dairy farm. He will furnish 6 hands, and provisions for one 
year, and furniture in house. 

To any man who can come suitably recommended, and who is 
able to invest $2,500 in additional stock (cows or sheep,) and uten- 
sils, manures, &c., he will give one-fourth of the clear profits for teu 
years, and the value of the stock he put in at the end of ten years— 
or refund $2,500, and pay for all permanent improvement during that 
me. ‘The farm must be improved as muchas possible—as may be 
contracted. In selecting cows, it must be with a view to dairy; 
sueep, for wool and mutton. Any one coming, should bring per- 
sons skilled indairy management. <A peach orchard would be found 
extremely profitable. The entire management, except permanent 
improvements and alterations, will be given up to the party agree- 
jing. Direet to ?> Cabin Point, Va. 

N.B. Elis reason for requiring an investment, is to make the party 
more interested. ‘The farm can easily be made to realise $4,000 a 
Hay commands $1, to $1.25. 


year, or more, by good management. 
Sutter, 20 to 25 cents. 


Horse Powers and Threshing Machines. 
+ PLANT, No. 30 Cedar Street, New-York, Agent for the Pro- 


* prietor, for making and selling the ‘‘ Warren v Improved ‘Two 


and l’our Horse Powers and Threshers. Also, * Trimbles.”’ 
Price of the “ Warren”? ‘Two Horse Power and Thresher, only $80 


do do Four do do do $110 
Price of the “ Trimble’? T'wo Horse Power, (without Thresher,) $60 
do “ Warren” do do do do $50 
do do Four do do do $75 
Bands, from $4.50 to $6. 
Ey 


hese latest Improved ‘Threshers and Powers give universal sati» 
faction, and are deemed far superior to any others known heretofore 
for any tamg lke their cost. 

Cash Orders filled promptly. 

N. B. PURCHASING § COMMISSION AGENCY. 

‘The undersigned also continues the business of the late E. Plant 
& J. Plant, (E. Plant & Co.,) of Purchasing for Orders, on Credit or 
for Cash, Dry Goods, Groceries, Hardware, &c., &c., for a commie 
sion of 2$ per cent. Produce, such as ~uyar, Cotton, Tobacco, Pek 
tries, &c., ulso received and sold on Commission. E. PLANT, 
Dec. 1, 1849—41. No. 30 Cedar St. New-York 





School of Applied Chemistry, 
Yale College, New Haven, Ct. 


B. S1ruman, Jr., Professor of Chemistry applicd to the Arts. 
J.P. Norton, Professor of Agricultural Chemistry. 


THE Laboratory in this department is open during nine months 
in the year for instruction in the analysis of soils, minerals, 
ores, &e. 
Du: ing the summer and autumn terms, there will be lectures on 
Mineralogy, Geology, Natural Philosophy, Elementary Chemistry, 
and other usetul branches of Natural History. 
The annual course of lectures on Agricultural Chemistry, by 
Prot. Norton, will commence soon after the middle of January, 
and continue ull about the first of April, at the rate of four or five 
lectures in each Week. 
These lect.res are intended to be delivered in a form quite intel 
ligible to those Who never turned their attention to chemical stu- 
dies. The great principles of Improved Agriculture will be illus- 
trated and exp!ained during the progress of this course in such a 
Inulner as to be understood by all. Tickets for the course $10. 
Studenis m the laboratory have glass, chemicals, balances, an@ 
otver apparatus furnished, and pay $20 per month. Analyses of 
minerals, soils, &e., made on reasonable terms. 


For further particulars apply to either of the Professors. 
New-Haven, Ct., Sept. 1, 1849.—5t. 





Books for Rural Libraries. 


_— following works are for sale at the office ef Tux CuLtiva- 
ToR, No. 407 Broidway, Albany: 
American Agriculture. by R. L. Allen, $1. 
Fruit Culturist, by J. J. Thomas, $1. 
Shepherd, by L. A. Morrell, $1 
Poulterer’s Companion, by C. N. Bement, $1. 
Veterinarian, by S. W. Cole, 50 cents. 
Herd Book, by L. F. Allen, $3. 
Farmers’ Encyclopedia, $4. 
Flower Garden Directory, by R. Buist, $1. 
rricultural Chemistry, by Prof. Liebig, $1. 
= a by Prof. Johnston, $1.25. 
¥ ” by Chaptal, 50 cents. 
Cottage Residences, by A. J. Downing, $2. 
Domestic Economy, by Miss Beecher, $1. 
Domestic Family Receipt Book, by Miss Beecher, 75 cents, 
Family Kitchen Gardener, by Robert Buist, 75 cents. 
Farmer’s Manual of Manures, by F. Falkner, 50 cents. 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, by A. J. Downing, $1.50. 
Farmers’ Dictionary, by Prof. Gardener, $1.50 
Farmers’ Companion, by Judge Buel, 75 cents. 
Lanscape Gardening, by A. J. Downing, $3.50. 
LARGE supply of Pear, Ptum, Quince, and BucxTHorm 
SEEDLINGS, Well grown and thrifty; also 
THORP, SMITH & HANCHETT, 
Syracuse Nurseries. 
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Nov. 1, 1849.—It. 








THE CULTIVATOR 
Is published on the first of each month, at Albany, N. Y., by 
LUTHER TUCKER, PROPRIETOR. 


LUTHER TUCKER & SANFORD HOWARD, Editors. 








@1 per ann.—7 copies for $5—15 for $10. 
(>> All subscriptions to commence with the volume, (the Jaa. 
No..) and to be PAID IN ADVANCE. 


{> All sebscriptions, not renewed by payment for the next year, 
are discontinued at the end of each volume. 

(\G> The back vols. can be furnished to new subscribers—and 
may be obtained of the following Agents : 

NEW-YORK—M. UW. Newman & Co., 199 Broadway. 

BOSTON—J. Bruck & Co., 52 North Market-st., and E. Wie, 
7 Congress-st. 


PHILADELPHIA—G. B. Zmser. 








‘The farm is perfectly healthy. 


Deeember 1, 1349—3° 





ADVERTISEMENTS—The cuarge for advertisements is $1, for 38 
lines, for each insertion. No variation made from these tesms, 





